SPOT-LIGHT 


Keeping on top is no 
easy job. Ask any movie 
star—opera singer—radio 
favorite. The spot-light is 
pitiless—all-revealing — 
intense. It is part of the 
price of leadership—su- 
premacy. 


SONOCO is everlast- 
ingly at work to hold 


their top position in the 


field of Paper Carriers. 
They have set the pace 
for so many years that to- 
day the Textile Industry 
automatically looks to 
them for solution of all 
paper carrier problems. 


Sonoco Propucts LoMPANY 


HARTSVILLE 
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THE RIGHT MOVE 
S EASY 


wiTH AMCO EQUIPMENT! 


The right move to provide correct humidity for any 
process is the proper use of the proper device. For 
the Amco engineer, backed by the wide Amco line, 
it is easy to make the right move every time. 
Every Amco installation is ‘tailor-made’; taking 
into account the many characteristics of the indi- 
vidual mill type of building, ceiling height, ex 
posures, machinery layout, ventilation, type of 


product. The Amco engineer, schooled by years 


AMCO 


of process studies of cotton, worsted, woolen, silk 
and rayon manufacture, draws on the many tools 
in the wide Amco line for the one device exactly 
suited to each condition. Always making the “right 
move, he assures the maintenance of adequate 
humidity in the operation of every manufacturing 
process. American Moistening Co., Providence, 


R. I.. Boston, Mass., Atlanta, Ga., Charlotte, N. C. 


TAKE YOUR HUMIDIFICATION JOB TO A HUMIDIFICATION SPECIALIST 


PUBLISHED EVERY THURSDAY BY CLARK PUBLISHING COMPANY 
$2.00 PER YEAR IN ADVANCE. ENTERED AS SECOND CLASS MAIL 


118 WEST FOURTH STREET, CHARLOTTE, N. C. SUBSCRIPTION 
MATTER MARCH 2, 1911, AT POSTOFFICE, CHARLOTTE, N, C., 


UNDER ACT OF CONGRESS, MARCH 2, 1897. 
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Cotton Fabrics for Bituminous- 


Surfaced Roads 


By R. J. Cheatham,* Senior Cotton Technologist, and Rodney Whitaker,” Associate 
Agricultural Economist, Division of Cotton Marketing 


and Faison, N. C 
the tests to be conducted on this road for the next few years. 


Within the past few days a fourteen-mile stretch of cotton reinforced highway has been opened between Clinton, N. C.. 
This is the longest stretch of this type of road in the country and much interest is expected to center on 
The highway engineers are hoping to find a material to lessen 
the upkeep on the highways; the cotton cloth manufacturers are hoping to find an additional outlet for their product; and 
the cotton farmer is hoping to find a new home market for his cotton. 

It has been proved fairly conclusively that cotton reinforced bituminous-surfaced roads hold up better than those which 
do not have the cotton reinforcement, and tests to be conducted on this road are expected to show which particular type of 
construction of cloth is best fitted for this use, since different sections of the road are treated with different constructions of 
cloth, and a record is to be kept of the performance of each construction and of the project as a whole. 


HE widespread interest in cotton fabrics for use as 

a road-building material apparently arises mainly 

out of the fabric’s manifest potentialities as a use 
for cotton. The extent to which cotton fabrics are phy- 
sically and economically adapted to this purpose is not 
yet fully known but certain ground-work has been done 
to test their suitability in road construction. Reports of 
some of the results of this work are here presented. The 
progress in developing cotton fabrics more suitable than 
those formerly used in tests for bituminous-surfaced road 
construction is reported along with a summary of the 
available information relating to the potentialities and 
use of cotton fabrics in road construction. This statement 
presents such information as is available with respect to 
the following questions: 

1. What are the past developments and present status 
of cotton fabric as a road-building material? 

2. What are the apparent requirements of a cotton 
labric suited for this purpose? 

3. What fabrics have been developed in an attempt to 
meet these requirements and what are the specifications 
for such material? 

4. What is the approximate additional cost per mile 
of bituminous-surfaced road when cotton fabric is. used? 

5. What quantity of cotton may reasonably be ex- 
pected to be used for this purpose if cotton fabrics should 
prove to be physically and economically advantageous in 
road construction? 

The following description of the most common proce- 


*The authors give credit to Arthur W. Palmer, formerly in 
charge of the Division of Cotton Mareting, Dean Thomas Nelson, 
ol the Textile School of North Carolina State College, E. F. 
Kelly, of the Bureau of Public Roads, and Claude W. McSwain, 


a Division of Cotton Marketing, for assistance on this re- 
ort, 


dure in the construction of experimental roads of this 
type may be helpful in obtaining a better understanding 
of this use for cotton fabric: First, the road bed is prop- 
erly graded and surfaced. Second, the base is primed 
with bituminous material and allowed to stand for ap- 
proximately 24 hours. Third, the cotton fabric is then 
laid on the treated surface. Fourth, the bituminous ma- 
terial is then applied to the fabric. Fifth, the bituminous 
material is completely covered with crushed mineral ag- 
gregate, ranging from %<-inch to 1% inches. Sixth. a 
heavy roller is used to level the crushed cover material 
and to set it more securely on the bituminous-treated sur- 
face. Seventh, a lighter application of bituminous mate- 
rial is applied and this is covered with a layer of chips. 
Eighth, a heavy roller is used to roll the chips into the 
surface. 


Summary of Past Developments and Present Status 


Tests, conducted on a very small scale, to determine 
the suitability of cotton fabric as reinforcement for bitu- 
minous roads have been started in several States during 
recent years. Highway construction engineers became 
interested about nine years ago in this material as a possi- 
ble means of prolonging the life and decreasing the main- 
tenance costs of bituminous-surfaced roads. Various agen- 
cies interested in increasing the utilization of cotton were 
quick to see the potentialities of this use for cotton and 
interested themselves accordingly in the various tests con- 
ducted by several State highway departments. The Bu- 
reau of Agricultural Economics has observed and studied 
the various tests of fabrics in actual road construction and 
during recent months, in co-operation with North Caro- 
lina State College of Agriculture and Engineering, has 
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manufactured, experimentally, numerous samples of 
coarse cotton fabrics in an effort to develop fabrics 
adapted for use in road construction. These materials 
were subjected to various laboratory tests and were used 
as a guide in the preparation of tentative specifications for 
use in the purchase and manufacture of materials of this 
kind. 

Cotton fabrics have already been used experimentally 
in the construction of bituminous-surfaced roads by State 
highway departments in South Carolina, Texas, Louis- 
lana, Georgia, New Jersey and Mississippi, but the area 
of road surface involved was too small for the results to 
be conclusive. In most of these tests only a few hundred 
feet of road were reinforced with the fabric. More of this 
experimental work has been reported in South Carolina 
than in any other State and the South Carolina State 
Highway Department has published a report of this 
work, which was begun in 1926. 


The South Carolina Highway Department has also 
tried cotton fabric on bridge surfaces and reports the 
following, with respect to these tests: 

“In November, 1934, cotton fabric was used in the 
retreatment of several timber bridges on Route 17 at 
Great Swamp south of Waterboro, S.C. The flooring of 
these bridges consists of 3 x 4 in. planks laid on edge. 
This flooring is flexible under heavy traffic, which has 
made it very hard to maintain a satisfactory bituminous 
surface. 

“An inspection was made of the surfacing on these 
bridges in June, 1935, and it was noted that it was in 
good condition except where one board had worked loose 
and broken the surface. The treatment on either side of 
the crack was being held together by the fabric. The 
maintenance superintendent is of the opinion that the 
cotton fabric has reduced the cracking and raveling on 
these bridges.” 

A project approved by the Secretary of Agriculture in 
March, 1936, provides for the allocation of $1,300,000. 
of amounts made available by Section 32, Public 320, 
which appropriated 30 per cent of the customs receipts 
to the Secretary of Agriculture to “encourage the domestic 
consumption—of commodities or products by the pay- 
ment of benefits or indemnities or by other means for 


the normal channels of trade or commerce.” Under this 
program, cotton fabric sufficient for use in 1,000 miles of 
bituminous-surfaced roads may be allocated to various 
State highway departments upon their request. This 
project is intended to provide the means for thoroughly 
checking the possibilities of the use of cotton fabric in 
road construction and is to be administered by the Acri- 
cultural Adjustment Administration and the Bureau of 
Public Roads. Under the terms of this program each 
co-operating State highway department will be required 
to use each of the three fabrics designated in the speci- 
fications. Each project undertaken in this program will 
contain not less than four sections of road, each section 
having a length of not less than one-half mile and prefer- 
ably not less than one mile, constructed in a location 
where the base course, subgrade, and drainage conditions 
are as nearly uniform as possible. On three of the sec- 
tions the surface treatment will be reinforced, one section 
with type A fabric, as shown in the specifications, one 
with type B and one with type C. The surface treatment 
on the fourth sectiton will be exactly the same as that on 
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the first three sections, except that it will contain no 
fabric reinforcement. 


Fabric Must Meet Special Requirements 


Specially designed fabrics were required to carry out 
the tests proposed by the Bureau of Public Roads and 
the Agricultural Adjustment Administration. The Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics developed these fabrics and 
prepared specifications for the materials to be used. In 
designing these fabrics, costs and physical requirements 
were the two primary considerations involved. With 
these two considerations as guides a large number of 
fabrics were manufactured experimentally in order to 
obtain a material better suited for this purpose than 
coarse cotton fabrics such as osnaburgs. Prior to under- 
taking this developmental work, experience in previous 
tests were studied and conferences were held between ex- 
perienced road construction engineers and cotton tech- 
nologists. Both jute fabrics, which are lower priced per 
pound than cotton, and steel wire had been suggested as 
possibly being better adapted than cotton fabric for this 
purpose, but engineers have expressed themselves, tenta- 
tively at least, in favor of cotton fabrics because of its 
elasticity and its ability to merge with other materials 
when used for this purpose. 

Physical Requirements——The construction of cotton 
fabrics used in the experimental building of bituminous- 
surfaced roads has been far from uniform. The first fab- 
ric used was designated in reports of the experiment as 
“cider duck”—a designation for a fabric which weighs 
about seven ounces per yard, is 40 inches wide, and is 
made of loosely woven, coarse, plied yarns in both warp 
and filling. Since osnaburg, which is the trade name for 
a fabric ordinarily made of single cotton yarns, usually 
coarser thari 10s and having a relatively small number of 
threads per inch, was about the only fabric available 
commercially that was at all suited to this purpose, it has 
probably been more often used than any other material. 
In 1935, however, five miles of experimental road were 
built in South Carolina in which a fabric having a special 
construction was used. This fabric weighed about 3.3 
ounces per square yard, had approximately 7 ends and 7 
picks per inch, and was constructed with 7/2 yarn in both 
warp and filling. Other materials have also been used. 
For example, a fabric made of 4-ply yarn having only 
about 3% ends and 7 picks per inch and weighing about 
4.6 ounces per square yard was used on the shoulders of 
one road. 

Although no systematic attempt had been made to de- 
velop fabrics specially suited for road construction prior 
to the developmental work here reported, the experience 
gained from the actual use of cotton fabric in the limited 
tests of its fitness in actual service was helpful in deter- 
mining physical requirements for the experimental devel- 
opment and designing of fabrics for this purpose. With 
this help and the judgment of experienced road construc- 
tion engineers, the following physical qualities were de- 
cided upon as guides in the experimental development of 
road fabrics: 


1. Sufficient strength to withstand stresses to which 
such roads are subjected as a result of (a) traffic, (b) 
changes in temperature, and (c) weakening or shifting in 
the road base as a result of moisture or for other reasons; 
and with equal breaking strength in the warp and filling. 
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2. Plied yarns having a “balanced” twist. Fabrics 
made from plied yarns are easier to handle than fabrics 
made from single yarns, which if loosely woven, have a 
tendency to “roll” or “curl.” Plied yarns also minimize 
the tendency of the threads to slip in the fabric and ob- 
viate the necessity of using sizing on warp yarn. 

3. Yarn free from sizing or other non-cotton material 
which might prevent penetration of bituminous material 
or furnish favorable growth conditions for microscopic 
organisms that are often destructive to cotton fabrics. 

4. A comparatively open weave permitting a better 
merging of the two surfaces of the road and thus lessen- 
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forming a more compact surface, they were rather well 
adapted to this purpose. 


Description of Fabrics Developed 


In attempting to meet the requirements which seemed 
essential in these fabrics, approximately 100 sample fab- 
rics were woven from single and plied yarn and were sub- 
sequently analyzed and subjected to tests to determine 
their tensile strength. The number of threads per inch 
in these fabrics varies from 7 to 17 in the filling and from 
6 to 16 in the warp. The fabrics varied in strength from 
30 pounds to 90 pounds in warp and in the filling. Costs 


ing slippage of one surface on another and the consequent 
damage or destruction to the fabric by friction and dam- 
age to the road surface as a result of additional cracks. 

5. A width sufficient to result in minimum handling 
costs while constructing the road and narrow enough to 
be woven on looms now in use, so that a comparatively 
large volume of goods could be produced without the 
purchase of new weaving equipment, thus increasing the 
manufacturing costs. 


Economic Consideration.—As indicated above, experi- 
ments with cotton fabrics for use in road construction 
were first undertaken on the initiative or engineers who 
were interested primarily in prolonging the life and de- 
creasing the maintenance costs of bituminous-surfaced 
roads. Although the emphasis of this work has since 
shifted somewhat to include studies of the possibility of 
substantially increasing the use of cotton for this purpose, 
the outcome depends largely upon the usefulness and 
economy of cotton fabric as a road-building material. 
for the use to become general the fabric used must in- 
crease the life of the road or decrease the maintenance 
cost enough to offset the cost of material and any addi- 
tional expense involved in laying it on the road. A sub- 
sidy might be offered to stimulate the use of cotton for 
this purpose but unless the fabric increased the life of the 
road such a measure would be justified only for experi- 
mental purposes. Since the cost per pound of fabric or- 
dinarily decreases with increased coarseness of yarn and 
weave and since low costs are a primary consideration, it 
was obvious at the beginning of this work in the devel- 
opment of experimental fabrics that a relatively coarse, 
loosely woven fabric would need to be used. In addition, 
previous experiments have shown that since coarse fabrics 
permitted the bituminous material to penetrate the fabric 


for the fabric in a road 18 feet wide were estimated to be 
about $1,150 per mile for the most closely woven and 
strongest fabric, against $450 per mile for the fabric hav- 
ing the smallest number of ends and picks per inch and 
the least strength in both warp and filling. The quantity 
of cotton required varies with the fineness of the weave 
and the strength of the fabric. For example, the most 
closely woven and strongest fabric is estimated to require 
over 13 bales of cotton per mile in its construction, where- 
as, the most loosely woven fabric and the one having the 
least strength in both warp and filling is estimated to 
require only a little over five bales per mile in a road 18 
feet wide. 
Tentative Specifications 


On the basis of the experimental work done in develop- 
ing a fabric more suitable for use in road construction, 
tentative specifications for fabrics were prepared. ‘These 
should assist purchasers in specifying the kind of fabric 
desired and should tend to prevent misunderstandings 
between manufacturers and users of these materials. They 
are entitled “Specifications for Cotton Fabric to be Used 
in Bituminous-Surfaced Roads” and they were used in 
the cotton diversion program of the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Administration. 

Most of the standard requirements peculiar to fabric 
specifications in general are included in these specifica- 
tions but one or two probably merit special mention. 

Raw cotton, or cotton waste, or cotton linters, or some 
mixture of these is specified as the raw material required. 
Raw material requirements are very general—they specify 
only that materials must be grown and manufactured in 
the United States and capable of making yarn that will 
meet the strength and other serviceability requirements of 
the fabric. 
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Plied yarns having a balanced twist are specified be- 
cause it is believed that the additional cost of plied yarns 
over single yarns would be more than offset by the de- 
creased costs in handling the fabric as compared with a 
fabric made from single yarns. Moreover, plied warp 
yarns are necessary in weaving if no sizing is to be 
added, and yarns free from non-cotton material, such as 
the starch in sizing, were thought to be necessary. 

All of the experimental fabrics which were thought to 
most nearly meet the requirements were made from 6/2 
yarn but no particular yarn number is indicated in the 
tentative specifications for the construction of the fabric. 
These specifications are as follows: 


Specifications for Cotton Fabrics to be Used as a 
Membrane in Bituminous-Surfaced Roads 


(1) General Requirements of the Fabric 

The fabric for use in bituminous-surfaced treatments 
for roads shall be free from avoidable imperfections of 
manufacture or other defects which may affect its appear- 
ance or serviceability. 
(2) Raw Material Requirements 

The fabric shall be made of raw cotton, cotton waste, 
cotton linters, or mixtures of raw cotton and cotton 
waste, from cotton grown and/or manufactured in the 
United States, of sufficient quality to obtain the fabric- 
strength and other requirements of serviceability indi- 
cated herein. 
(3) . Yarn Requirements 

(a) Ply—The yarn shall be 2-ply. 

(b) Twist—The twist in the 2-ply yarn shall be 
such as to give what is known in the trade as a 
‘balanced twist.”’ 

(c) Sizing—-No sizing shall be applied to the 
yarn. 

(d) Count and Strength—The yarn shall have a 
count and strength sufficient to make a fabric 
that will meet the specifications. 

(4) Detailed Requirements of the Fabru 

(a) Weave—The weave shall be plain. 

(b) Sizing—-No sizing shall be applied to the 
fabric. 

(c) Length of Rolls—-A roll shall consist of a 
‘cut’ not shorter than 40 yards or longer 
than 120 yards. 

(d) Construction, Etc —The thread count, weight, 
width and breaking strength of the various 
types of fabrics shall be as follows, except as 
noted in the tolerances: 


Ave. breaking 


] 


Designation Wt. per Thread-Count Width strength (grab) 

] sq. yd per in. ins Warp Filling 

OZS Warp Pilling Lbs. Lbs. 
A-1 5.30 12 12 YO 45 45 
A-2 5.30 12 12 82 45 45 
A-3 5.30 12 12 74 45 45 
B-1 4.25 Q Q 90 35 35 
B-2 4.25 $2 35 35 
B-3 4.25 9 9 74 35 35 
(-] 3.20 7 7 90 25 25 
C-2 3.20 7 7 82 25 25 
C-3 3.20 7 7 74 25 25 

] The designations A, B and C denote the type of fabric The subscripts 


° 3. refer to the standard widths of these fabrics—90 inchs wide, 82 inches, 


and 74 inches, respectively 
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(5) Tolerances 


(a) Thread Count—<A total plus or minus toler- 
ance of two threads per 5 inches in a com- 
bination of warp and filling will be permitted. 


(b) Width—A tolerance of plus or minus 1 inch 
from the width specified will be permitted. 
The width may be obtained by (1) weaving 
the fabric on a broad loom, (2) weaving the 
fabric double on a narrow loom, or (3) sew- 
ing two narrow fabrics together longitudinally 
with a l-inch welded seam having two rows 
of stitching with thread approximately equiv- 
alent in strength to 3-cord No. 30s. 


(c) Breaking Strength——-The combined strength 
of the warp and filling in the fabric shall 
equal or exceed the combined strength of 
these elements given in the above table, and 
neither element shall be more than 10 per 
cent under the requirements. 


(d) Wetght—A tolerance of plus or minus 5 per 
cent will be permitted. 


(e) Other Tolerances—The thickened section in 
cloth woven double on narrow looms, or pro- 
duced by sewing two narrow fabrics together, 
shall be treated as a selvage when thread 
count and other physical tests are made. 


(6) Methods of Sampling and Tests 


(a) Sampling—-Not less than one sample, at least 
one yard in length and full width of the fab- 
ris Shall be taken at random from each 1,000 
yards or fraction thereof, except when the 
shipment is over 10,000 yards, in which case 
at least one sample shall be taken from each 
one-tenth of the shipment. 

(b) Zesting—Federal Specification CCC-T-191, 
in effect on date of invitation for bids, wher- 
ever practicable, shall be followed. 


(7) Packing and Marking 


(a) Packing—The fabric shall be shipped in rolls 
not to exceed 120 linear yards per roll and 
shall be covered with material so as to insure 
acceptance by common or other carrier, for 
safe transportation, at the lowest rate, to the 
point of delivery. 


(b) Marking—kEach package prepared for ship- 
ment shall be marked to show the type of 
fabric designated as A, B, or C, the width in 
inches, the quantity contained therein, the 
name of the contractor, and the number of 


the order. 

Three widths are specified for each of the three fabric 
constructions shown in the tentative specifications. A 
fabric 90 inches wide is intended for use in a road 22 feet 
wide, one 82 inches wide is designed for a road 20 feet 
wide, and finally the narrowest fabric or the one 72 
inches wide is for use in a road 18 feet wide. Each fabric 
is to be laid on the road in 3 strips with each of the inside 
edges of the two other strips overlapping the center strip 
2 inches. 
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The 400-watt Mercury Lamp 
is 60 to 140 per cent more 


BETTER LIGHT 
7 makes better stockings 


efficient than other available 
light sources. It burns ver- 
tically only. 


i Every thread stands out in bold relief under this combina- 


tion of the General Electric Mercury Lamps and MAZDA 


Incandescent Lamps. A uniformly high level of light which By combining Mercury and 
Incandescent Lamps in many 


promotes quality production is assured. There is less time 


lost for repairs because seeing is better. psychologically cool, white 
light can be obtained. 


conventional type luminaires a 


: The Type-H General Electric Mercury Lamps provide 


more productive light per watt than any other comparable 
illuminant. The lamps are adaptable to either 115- or 230- designed especially for this lamp from the 


volt circuits. Complete information is yours for the asking. General Electric Vapor Lamp Company. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 


General Electric Vapor Lamp Co. a34H Incandescent Lamp Department 
895 Adams Street, Hoboken, N. J. Dept. 165, Nela Park, Cleveland, Ohio 


Order your auxiliary devices which were 
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WHATS NEW 


In Textile Mill Equipment and Processes 


New “Fleet Line” Soap 
Distributing System 


This system has recently been put 
on the market by Riggs & Lombard, 
Inc., of Lowell, Mass., and is already 
in operation in a number of mills. It 
is used to distribute soap without 
waste and in uniformly accurate 
quantities to soaping machines, full- 
ing mills or washers, according to the 
makers. 

Rerence to the diagrams herewith 
will show that the system consists of 


other machines. Thus any unit can 
be cut out of production at will or all 
production units can be cut out in 
which case the pump is used to circu- 
late the soap through the system in 
a continuous cycle so that it will 
maintain a creamy, fluid consistency. 

The gear pump is said to further 
improve the consistency of the soap 
because it pulverizes all solid parti- 
cles. No step ladders or buckets are 
required as in hand feeding and the 
sloppiness, waste and physical haz- 
ards that go with the latter are said 
to be absent, and the amount of soap 


Mora: Alacto 


Poss:a.a or ae 
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are 
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a series of supply tanks with feed 
pipe line and return pipe line leading 
to and from the soaping machine, 
fulling mills or washers. 

The liquid soap is forced through 
the pipe line by means of a motor 
driven gear pump. Each individual 
supply tank is provided with a shut- 
off valve both on the feed line and on 
the return line and similar valves are 
also located on the branch lines lead- 
ing to the individual fulling mills or 


~ Lint 


‘ae 


Scaia: Foor 


fed to each machine can be scientifi- 
cally controlled since each individual 
feed line is equipped with a clock 
meter similar to that used on the 
latest type gasoline pumps. 

When used in conjunction with 
soaping machines this system is 
equipped with automatic level con- 
trol valves which are said to keep 
the bath in each machine at a con- 
stant level thus making for uniform 
results. 


New Type “M” MultibreakeR 


The Square D Company, Detroit, 
has announced an addition to its line 
of non-industrial circuit breakers. 
The new design is known as the Type 
“M” Multi-breakeR, to distinguish 


it from the present line of Multi- 
breakerR Service and Load Centers. 

The new line is available in 2 and 
3-wire solid neutral with either 
grounded or insulated neutrals, for 
115, 115/230 volts A. C. service. The 
capacities include 15, 20, 25, 35 and 
50 ampere. The tripping action of 


the 3-wire devices is individual, but 
the operating handles may be tied to- 
gether if desired. 

The box size is 944” x 5” x 3” 


and may be had for either flush or 
surface mounting. The unit block 
is secured by two quickly removed 
screws to facilitate wiring. Flush 
covers are gray enamel and the sur- 
face covers black. Boxes with flush 
covers have provision for adjustment 
of the unit block to the plaster line. 


Chromium Plated Reeds 


A new development in the textile 
weaving industry is the chromium 
plating of all metal reeds. The proc- 
ess of plating reeds with chrome is 
said to have just recently been per- 


fected by the Greensboro Loom Reed 
Company. 
Chromium plated reeds are said to 
(Continued on Page 19) 
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..- with lower costs! 


BUSY DAYS in textile mills mean opportunities for 
profit — high plant efficiency can be maintained. 

Gulfgem Oil is making a real contribution to efficient 
operation of spindle frames in many mills. This quality 
oil, refined by Gulf’s exclusive ALCHLOR process, 
possesses highest resistance to oxidation and gumming. 
Friction drag in spindles — from these causes — is mini- 
mized, and power consumption is kept at low levels. 
Fewer repairs are needed and over-all operation of 
spindle frames is improved when Gulfgem Oil is used. 

Talk with a Gulf representative about the use of this 
quality oil in your plant. 


Gulf Oil Corporation * Gulf Refining Company 
General Offices: Gulf Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


MAKERS OF GULF NO-NOX ETHYL GASOLINE AND GULFPRIDE OW 


FEWER ENDS DOWN 


The advanced methods employed 
in the manufacture of Gulfgem 
produces an oil of great stability, 
an oil which undergoes minimum 
change in viscosity — either from 
temperature variation or from oxi- 
dation — insuring a constant load 
and smooth operation at all times. 
This results in fewer breaks and 
ends down, an important contri- 
bution to the efficient operation of 
a spinning frame. 


| « | 
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Personal News 


J. D. Harelson has been promoted from night second 
hand to overseer day spinning, Laurel Mills, Laurel, Miss. 


C. B. Armstrong, of Jasper, Ala., is now overseer cloth 
room, Birmingham Textile Company, Birmingham, Ala. 


R. L. Wood is now overseer weaving, Jefferson Mills 
No. 2, Crawtord, Ga. 


Ernest Shumake has been promoted to overseer carding 
day, Jefferson Mills No. 1, Jefferson, Ga. 


P. W. Pollard, formerly of Greenville, S. C., is now 
superintendent of the newly-organized Birmingham Tex- 
tile Company, Birmingham, Ala. 


H. C. Estes, of Jefferson, Ga., has been promoted from 
overseer weaving to assistant superintendent and overseer 
weaving, Jefferson Mills No. 2, Royston, Ga. 


Geo. Lee, of Lane Cotton Mills, New Orleans, La., is 
now overseer carding, Birmingham Textile Company, 
Ala. 


A. E. Thompson, formerly overseer of carding and 
spinning at Opelika (Ala.) Mills, is now with the Gaft 
ney (S. C.) Manutacturing Company. 


L. A. Gregg has been appointed Southern textile repre- 
sentative of the Cowles Detergent Company of Cleveland 
Ohio. 


C. Robert Owen, formerly with the cloth department 
of the Bibb Manufacturing Company, has recently been 
promoted to the position of cashier of the same company. 


A. L. Adams has resigned as cashier of the Bibb Man- 
ufacturing Company to engage in business at Hawkins- 
ville, Ga. 


F. E. May, of Meridian, Miss., is now master mechanic, 
Birmingham Textile Company, Birmingham, Ala. 


J. L. Brannan, formerly overseer carding, spinning and 
twisting at Mooresville (N. C.) Cotton Mills, is now 
overseer of carding and spinning at Durham (N. C.) Cot- 
ton Manutacturing Company, 


FOR ALL TEXTILE PURPOSES 
Manufactured by 


Clinton Company 
CLINTON, IOWA 
QUALITY SERVICE 
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Government Estimates Cotton Crop 15,593,000 


Washington.—The Agriculture Department estimated 
that this year’s cotton production would be 15,593,000 
bales—3,194,118 more than were grown in 1936. 

Production in 1936 was 12,398,882 bales. The ten- 
year—1927-36—average production was 13,200,857. 

The total area in production for 1937 was estimated a! 
33,429,000 acres, compared with 30,028,000 in 1936 and 
a ten-year average of 35,496,000. 

The condition of the 1937 crop was estimated at 81.3 
per cent of normal on August Ist, compared with 72.3 
per cent a year ago and 67.7 per cent for the ten years. 

The indicated yield per acre this year was considerably 
in excess of both last year and the ten-year average. Cur- 
rent prospects were given as 223.3 pounds per acre, com- 
pared with 197.6 pounds in 1936 and 169.9 pounds for 
1923-32. 

“If the final outturn verifies present indications the 
average yield will be the highest ever recorded for the 
United States, the department’s crop reporting board as- 
serted. 

Conditions on August Ist indicated above averag> 
yields per acre in all States and larger yields than last 
year in all major States except South Carolina, Missis- 
sippi, New Mexico, Arizona and California, where yields 
were unusually high in 1936. 

This year’s acreage in cultivation, less then ten-year 
average abandonment, by States, follows: 

Virginia, acreage, 64,000; North Carolina, 1,068,000: 
South Carolina, 1,618,000: Georgia, 2,607,000: Florida, 
112,000; Missouri, 488,000; Tennessee, 935,000; Ala- 
bama, 2,542,000; Mississippi, 3,334,000; Louisiana, 1,- 
530,000; Texas, 12,538,000; Oklahoma, 2,511,000; Ar- 
kansas, 3,040,000; New Mexico, 133,000; Arizona, 269,- 
000; California, 610,000; all other States, 30,000; lower 
California (old Mexico), 137,000 (latter not included in 
California figures nor in United States total). 

The forecast was based on conditions prevailing Au- 
gust Ist, and on the area in cultivation July Ist, less the 
10-year—1927-26—-average abandonment, announced as 
33,429,000 acres. The crop reporting board said the 
final outturn will depend upon whether the various influ- 
ences affecting the crop during the remainder of the sea- 
son are more or less favorable than usual. 

The indicated acre-yield is 223.3 pounds, compared 
with 197.6 pounds produced last year, and 169.9 pounds, 
the 1923-32 average. 


Sanforizing Sun Rayons 


(By John C. Turrell, of the Sanforizing Department o! 
Cluett, Peabody & Co., in Daily News Record) 
Sanforizing of spun rayons, a new development in Eu- 
rope, is making rapid progress. The impregnation with 
synthetic resin is involved to make this possible. This is 
different from the treatment for anti-creasing. Impreg- 
nation with synthetic resin not only is vital to the Sanfor- 
izing of spun rayons, but also enhances their appearance 
and gives them a better hand. For this reason. there has 
been considerable growth abroad in the use of synthetic 
resin to take advantage of the properties just outlined. 
In England an association of licensees has been formed. 


} 
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This will be the same as any other trade association, hav- 
ing legal status and permitting control in the branches of 
the industry. This will enable the maintenance of uni- 
formity of prices on completely shrunk goods. Plans are 
for the association to promote Sanforizing independently 
of the Cluett campaign. 

Lever Bros. is staging an extensive promotional pro- 
gram tying up with Sanforizing, the same as in this coun- 
try, but to a greater extent. Laboratories have been 
opened by Lever Bros. to test goods. One of the require- 
ments to get the Rinso wash test certificate will be that 
the goods have to be Sanforized. 

There was a meeting of the German licensees in Berlin. 
The great handicap of the Germans is that they can us 
almost anything, irrespective of specifications, 
they are so short of raw materials. The Germans are 
applying this process to as large a yardage of spun rayons 
as to Cottons. 

Attention to the Sanforizing of spun rayons is also a 
phase of the development in Switzerland. 


Holland is about to have a place in this picture of the 
processing of cloth against shrinkage. The Dutch licen- 
see is just getting into volume production now. During 
the last six months of this year he expects to sell the en- 
tire capacity of his equipment. Much of the production 
of this Holland mill goes to the Dutch East Indies. 

In all of these countries, 
zerland, the bulk of the goods being Santorized are shirt- 
Next in yardage come to the work clothing 
materials, such as drills and similar goods. 


ing fabrics. 


The new licensee at Prague is finishing most of the 
high class shirtings in that country. He ts starting on» 
Sanforizing machine and expects to add more as soon a; 
he can arrange tor Government permission to do so. 

The impregnating of spun rayons with synthetic resin 
is a stabilization process. Up to recently, the lack of 
stability of the spun rayon fabric has been a handicap, 
the result of the efiect of moisture and of heat on the 
cloth. Resin impregnation has overcome this and pro- 
duced a very practical fabric. 

In England.conditions are much improved, prices bet- 
ter, and the general volume steadily increasing. 

Switzerland appears to have gone through the transi- 
tion that follows the devaluation of currency, 
ness is now on the uptrend. 


and busi 


Negotiations for the sale of Sanforizing equipment ia 
Austria are also under way. Here again, however, it is 
a matter of obtaining permission from the Government, 
making arrangements that payment of royalties 
and making other expenditures out of the country. 


alk 


In all of these European nations, there is a demand 
lor washable, Many attempts have 
been made to apply various chemical processes to staple 


serviceable textiles. 


fabrics for the purpose of controlling shrinkage as well as | 


to enhance their finish. Sanforizing agents have tested 
all of these processes as fast as they have been put on the 
market, and not one is really effective so far as the con- 
trol of shrinkage is concerned. 

Sanforizing of spun rayons in America is a likely fol- 
low-up of the experiences abroad, both because of the 
control of shrinkage, as well as the fact that, as noted, the 
appearance is enhanced. 


because | 


England, Germany and Swit- | 
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20% 


Of Purchases Bought on Impulse! 
with 


Coordinated. Fackaging 


Your Products Take Advantage of 
That First Impulse--- which is to Buy 


A study of consumer reactions has shown that about 20% 
of the purchases in a modern grocery store are a direct 
result of an “impulse” to buy certain products. Thi 
impulse buying is attributed largely to package 
a good package capitalizes on woman's first impulss-—to 
buy. If you have several wrappings or different products 
the packaging or packages should bear relation to each 
other, having a coordinated style in color or design, so one 
would help identify and advertise the other Also by 
adhering to this unihed idea of matched packaging 
save money on art, plates and printing 


designs. So 


You C1.) 


Let us submit designs on folding set-up boxes. cartons, 
counter and window displays, and shipping containers. 


OLD DOMINION BOX CO., INC. 
LYNCHBURG, VA. 


WINSTON-SALEM, N. C BURLINGTON, WN. C. 
PULASKI, VA. MARTINSVILLE, VA CHARLOTTE, WN. C. KINSTON, N.C 


Old Dominion Paper Boxes 


Equipment For Sale 


Chances are you'll find a buyer through a 
Textile Bulletin 
WANT AD 


Reduces lubrication 
cost and insures longer life of machinery. Will not 
corrode bearings. 
Won't spatter or 
Easily spotted out. 
Withstands heat and will not thin out. 
apply. 
Write for catalog. 


“throw off” and stain goods. 


Easy to 


SWAN-FINCH OIL CORPORATION 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y. 
Representatives in Principal Cities 


q 
( 
| 
icants 
Slo-Flo Textile Lubrice 


Rugged Individualism 


has always been the rule for Trav- 
elers. Riding around the ring at 
several thousand R.P.M., it must 
stand on its own feet, and be able to ‘“‘take it."’ 


Curiously enough, the Victor Circle-D Traveler stands 
on only one foot in operation, runs cooler and does a bet- 
ter job. Let us send you the interesting details—and 
samples FREE. 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER COMPANY 


20 Mathewson St. Providence, R. I. 
P. O. Box 1318 


1733 inverness Ave., N. E. 1738 W. Franklin Ave. 
Atlanta, Ga. Gastonia, N. C. 
Tel.—Vernon 2330 Tel.—247 


Motor Drive, Silent Chain, Cen- 
ter of Screw. 

Push Button Control—Reversing 
Switch with limit stops up 
and down. 

Self contained. Set anywhere 
you can run a wire. 


Our Catalogue sent on uest will 
tell you more about them. 


ing & Boschert Press Co. Inc. 
SYRA 4 


328 West Water &t. CUSE, N.Y 


We check credits, assume credit losses, and ad- 
vance in cash, the net value of shipments as made. 


John P. 


Correspondence Invited 


Maguite & Company 


INCORPORATED 


Tactors 


370 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


Southern Representative: 
TAYLOR R. DURHAM, Charlotte, N. C. 


Drop Forgings 
Screw Machine Work 

| Bolts Nuts Cap Screws 
Eve Bolts Studs 


| We specialize to the Textile Trade 
Southern Representative 
Mr. Henry Anner, Box 1515, Greenville, 8S. C. 
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Glidden Co. To Open Branch in Charlotte, N. C. 


The Glidden Company, second largest distributor in the 
United States of paints, varnishes and allied products, 
will open a wholesale-retail branch in Charlotte, N. C., 
about September Ist. The Charlotte branch will be the 
59th branch maintained by the Glidden Company in the 
United States, Canada and Hawaii. In addition to retail 
business, North and South Carolina will be serviced in 
wholesale from the headquarters in Charlotte, with a 
corp of salesmen operating in the two States. A ware- 
house will probably be leased in the near future, according 
to Olaf Noreen, manager. 

The Glidden Company, with which Mr. Noreen has 
been associated for almost a score of years in various de- 
partments, last year had net sales of more than forty-four 
and one-half million dollars, thus establishing itself 
amongst the leaders of American industry. Distribution 
in the Carolinas has hitherto been maintained from com- 
pany branches in Knoxville, Tenn., Atlanta, Ga., and 
Reading, Pa. In addition to its principal line of endea- 
vor, the Glidden Company is owner of a number of subsi- 
diaries, including Durkee’s Famous Foods, the Dunham 
Cocoanut Company, and the Glidden Soy Bean Company, 
largest buyer of soy beans in the United States; and also 
the Euston Lead Company. Trade names publicized by 
the corporation include “Japolac,” household enamel, and 
“Ripolin,” architectural enamel to which the company 
owns exclusive North and South American rights. 

Mr. Noreen comes to Charlotte from Knoxville, where 
for the past several years he has been manager of this 
Tennessee branch. 


Demand for Textile Graduates 


In an interview in the Raleigh News and Observer, 
Prof. T. R. Hart, of the Textile School of N. C. State 
College, says: 

“Textile graduates of State College are certainly in 
demand. Within the past two weeks I have had requests 
to recommend more than 20 of our graduates for positions 
ranging all the way from requests for young men who 
have just graduated to men who have had considerable 
practical experience. 

“Although during the past year the textile school grad- 
uated the largest class in its history, we have been unable 
to fill the requests which come to us for our graduates.” 


Second Quarter Rayon Production Breaks All 
Records 

Production of rayon filament yarn in the United States 
during the quarter ended June 30, 1937, broke all quar- 
terly production records, according to figures compiled by 
the Rayon Organon, published by the Textile Economics 
Bureau, Inc. 

Output for the entire industry aggregated 78,450,000 
pounds for the second quarter of the year. This compares 
with production of 76,700,000 pounds during the first 
quarter of 1937 and a 1936 quarterly average of 69,400,- 
000 pounds. The totals do not include rayon staple fiber 
production. 

Gains were reported in the output of both viscose and 
cupra yarns and acetate yarns. Production of viscose 
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plus cupra yarn amounted to 59,750,000 pounds against 
58,950,000 pounds in the first quarter and a 1936 average 
of 53,700,000 pounds. 

Acetate production for the second quarter totalled 18,- 
700,000 pounds against 17,800,000 pounds in the first 
quarter and a 1936 quarterly average of 15,700,000 
pounds. 

“These small increases in rayon yarn production, even 
after possible correction for reduced production due to 


. labor troubles, bear out our previous remarks to the effect 


that new rayon producing capacity is coming into opera- 
tion very slowly,” states the Organon. “Thus, with the 
heavy fall business ahead, with producers’ stocks practi- 
cally at the vanishing point, and with little possibility of 
an increased production, the rayon picture apparently 
will continue to be very strong for some time to come.” 

Deliveries of rayon yarn were slightly lower during 
July, according to the Organon’s index. This slight re- 
action is seasonal and is not surprising, especially in light 
of the extra-seasonal activity of recent months. 


Armstrong Cork Products Co. Announces New 
Line of Synthetics 


Armstrong Cork Products Company announce their en- 
try into the field as a manufacturer of synthetic rubber- 
like materials for textile mill services. Roll coverings, 
temple rolls, and ribbon material for frictional purposes 
are all products now on a production basis, and others are 
being developed. The materials now offered are Arm- 
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strong’s Accotex K-500, Accotex KC-550, Corprene DC- 
150, and Corprene DK-107. 

In announcing these new products, the company states 
frankly that they do not have all the answers. However, 
they state that laboratory data plus limited mill tests 
point indications strong enough to justify extensive re- 
search and development work. One interesting angle is 
the combination of cork with the synthetics to bring out 
the better properties of both. For example, it is indicated 
that the right amount of cork eliminates eyebrowing, 
tends to minimize top roll laps, and improves the bond to 
the roll. 


Ware Shoals Installs Paddock Cleaning System 


Ware Shoals Manufacturing Company, Ware Shoals, 
S. C., has had two 120-spindle automatic spoolers equip- 
ped with J. C. Paddock Company’s new lint cleaning 
system. This system, which is of the very latest design, 
is said to be unique in that the two spoolers are being 
operated by one fan and one motor. Proper filtering 
surface is supplied with a considerable saving in floor 
space. 

A recent test of power consumption on this installation 
showed the following results: without cleaning filter, 7.1 
h.p.; with cleaning filter, 7.23 h.p. This is regarded as 
extremely low on a pull of two spoolers, with a total of 
240 spindles. 

The manufacturer states that the Ware Shoals installa- 
tion is proving extremely effective and satisfactory. 


e KIERASOL J. C. 


Soluble oil for kierboiling cotton yarns, knit and 
piece goods. Removes all oils, starches, waxes and 
dirt. Easy to use, dependable in effect. 


e SERISOLVE 


For boiling off, degumming and dyeing silk hosiery 
in one bath. Also for silk skeins and piece goods. 
Leaves goods free of oils and sizes. No corrosive 
action. 


75 Hudsen St. 


Branches and 
Warehouses: 


CAMPBELL SPECIALTIES 


Use Campbell Textile Specialties for your throwing, bleaching, dyeing, printing and finish- 
ing. Each product is carefully made for its purpose and gives excellent results. 
described below are several products we highly recommend: 


Send us your detailed request to receive samples and information on these products. Ask 
for a copy of catalog describing entire line of Campbell Specialties. 


JOHN CAMPBELL & COMPANY 


Boston—Philadelphia—Providence—Chic ago—-Burlington, N. C.—Concord, N. C. 


Briefly 


e VITASOL=N 


Specially made soluble Olive oil for wetting out, 
dyeing, softening and finishing of Cottons and 
Rayons. Exceptional softening and penetrating 
powers. Many advantages. 


@ CAMPBELLINE ART 
SILK OIL SUPER 


For Rayon throwing, gives unusual softness, 
smoothness and lubrication. Provides excellent 
take-up, strength, weavability and appearance. 


New York City 
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Large Crop Predicted 


a six weeks ago we called the attention, 
of our readers to the excellent condition of 
the cotton crop and stated that if everything 
continued favorable there could be a crop of 
16,000,000 bales. 

Several of our friends, including one crop re- 
porting service, took issue with us, but the Gov- 
ernment report on Monday of this week indi- 
cated a crop of 15,593,000 bales, or a record 
yield of 223.3 lint pounds per acre. 

As the trade had recently been expecting a 
crop in excess of 15,000,000 bales, and as cotton 
futures had already declined in an effort to dis- 
count a crop of that size, the report did not have 
very much effect upon the market. 

We now caution against becoming too bearish 
because there are several factors which must be 
reckoned with before there is either a large yield 
or much lower prices. 

(3) Boll weevil damage, which never becomes 
very apparent until after August 20th. We have 
reports which appear to indicate that weevil 
damage will be very heavy. 

(2) Equinoctial storms between September 
Ist and September 15th. Recently sun spots 
have been very pronounced and frequently in the 
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past an excess of sun spots have been followed 
by severe equinoctial storms. 

(3) Government crop loans for the purpose 
of pegging the price. While President Roosevelt 
is now withholding cotton loans, presumably as 
the means of punishing the Southern Senators 
who voted against his Court Bill by putting 
them in bad with their constituents, there is 
almost a certainty that a severe decline will be 
neutralized by cotton loans. There is no need 
of any legislation, as the R. F. C. already has the 
authority, and cotton loans will be made when- 
ever they receive a phone order from President 
Roosevelt. 

(4) The world can absorb an American crop 
of 15,593,000 bales because of its superior qual- 
ity. Both Mr. Clayton, of Anderson, Clayton & 
Co., and Mr. Garside, of the New York Cotton 
Exchange, predict that the day is not far distant 
when the world will consume 35,000,000 bales 
of cotton and that within a comparatively few 
years consumption will reach 40,000,000 bales. 

(5) While cotton is nominally at 10 cents per 
pound, the 10 cents is measured in the depreci- 
ated gold dollar of today. Based upon other 
years, 10-cent cotton is only 6 cents cotton. Very 
few times in the past forty years has cotton sold 
at 6 cents, which is its actual price today, and 
never has it stayed below that figure very long. 


The Wage and Hour Bill 


W* can see nothing to be gained by using edi- 
torial space to express our opinion of the 
wage and hour bill now before Congress. 

Sectionalism and a desire to place a mill stone 
around the neck of the industrial South is of too 
much force and the measure will doubtless be 
enacted. 

Our forefathers were reluctant to join the 
union and did so only when given assurance that 
each sovereign State would be allowed to handle 
its own internal affairs. 

Inspired by the action of Franklin D. Roose- 
velt in violating practically every platform 
pledge, Congress seeks to violate the Constitu- 
tion pledge given the States when they entered 
the union. 

Like President Roosevelt, Congress is afraid 
to submit to the people the question of waiving 
the powers reserved to the States. 

Integrity and honesty means little now and 
it is deemed proper to use any means to gain a 
desired end. 

Tomorrow, we, of America, must pay for the 
substitution of force and chicanery for integrity 
and honor but nothing can, now, be done. 


«CF 
| 
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The Black-Connery Bill will be passed and 
there is no use wasting space in comments upon 
same. 


Typical Misrepresentations 


GRouP of mill employees at Clarksdale, Ga., 
beat a C. I. O. organizer when he refused to 
leave that section. 

The employees felt that the paid organizer 
was working for a purpose which meant strikes 
and idleness and loss of wages for them and 
when he refused to leave, they did what they 
considered to be the best thing to protect their 
own interests, that is, they chased the organizer 
and beat him severely. 

In accordance with their policy, the C. IL. O. 
immediately reported to their friends, the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board, that they had 
been beaten by men representing the mill and 
that two of the offenders had been identified as 
“deputies” of the mull. 

The Chief of Police of Clarksdale immediately 
declared that he was the only police officer lo- 
cated in that village and that neither he nor the 
mill had any deputies. 

It is the usual case of misrepresentation, upon 
the part of the C. I. O., but it would not surprise 
us if the National Labor Relations Board were 
to hold that those who did the beating were dep- 
uty police and that they were paid by the mill. 

Otherwise it would simply be the case of a 
group of American citizens protecting their own 
interests by chasing and beating a person who 
sought to do them harm and the National Labor 
Relations Board could do nothing about it. 

It will not be long before an effort will be 
made to put through Congress a bill which will 
fix a severe penalty for anyone who dares to 
strike or to even speak harshly to any union 
organizer. 

If the C. I. O. or the A. F. of L. can hold out 
the promise of enough votes Congress can be de- 
pended upon to declare their representatives to 
be “untouchables.” 


Misplaced Decimals 


Bes were recently opened for 3,569,450 yards 
of textiles for the Works Progress Adminis- 
tration, but we note the following statement rel- 
ative to same: 

A number of the bids were automatically eliminated 
from consideration because of the fact that the decimal 
point in prices quoted was misplaced. 

One bid, as interpreted by the division, sought to sup- 
ply the textiles for more than $9 per yard, despite the 
fact that other bids on the same lot quoted the prevailing 
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price of 9c. In another instance, a bid was interpreted 
as quoting a price of 79c per yard, due to the misplaced 
decimal. 

While the department was reasonably certain 
that the mill was not asking $9 per yard for 
goods which other mills offered to*furnish at 9 
cents per yard, they could only consider the bids 
as made and the misplaced decimal had to be 
considered where they were. 


He Guessed Wrong 


It turns out that Roy R. Lawrence, erstwhile 
leader and president of the State Federation of 
Labor, guessed wrong when he followed John L. 
Lewis, C. I. O. into new and green pastures last 
spring. The C. I. O. has not fared so well in the 
Carolinas, and Lawrence has been kicked out of 
the A. F. of L. His official standing is less than 
zero. 

And the C. I. O. itself is a flop in the textile 
areas. Dissatisfaction with its method has been 
vigorously expressed by textile workers in a num- 
ber of instances, notably of which was that in 
the case of the Marlboro Mills where the check- 
off was in effect. The workers found it was not 
to their liking to have some unseen hand pre- 
empt and lay hold of part of their earnings be- 
fore they ever saw a pay envelope. They went 
to court about it. They found after a few weeks 
that a slightly higher wage rate with shorter 
working hours, less the C. I. O. check-off, meant 
a smaller pay envelope on pay day.—Laurinburg 
Exchange. 


— 


Beating the Strikers 


When a sit-down strike was called among 60 
employees of an Indiana auto accessory factory, 
the president decided to settle it quickly. “Boys, 
you might as well be comfortable here,”’ he told 
the strikers; and sent for blankets and had three 
cases of brandy sent in. When the brandy was 
almost finished, he brought in 16 young ladies to 
amuse the strikers. At the height of festivities, 
the president left, to return with all the wives of 
the strikers to view the Indiana version of a Bac- 
chanalian revel. ... The strike was called off 
forthwith.—-Leonard Lyons in New York Post. 

* 

Jack Grigsby of Oklahoma City soon unpick- 
eted his butcher shop when striking employees 
stationed a man in front of it with a placard tell- 
ing their troubles. He hired a negro mammy, 


full of years and ample of beam, and had her 
walk alongside the picketer with a sign reading: 
‘Just Married.’—United Press. 


| 
| 
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Weld 


SLIP- “PROOF ‘FINISH 


for SILKS-RAYONS -ACETATES 


Today’s big finishing news in Silk, Rayon and Acetate is “slip- 
proofing,” to set fibres permanently against slipping, sagging, 
fraying or pulling apart at seams. Onyx FIBA-WELD Finish 
gives effective slip-proofing, plus a beautiful, soft, flexible texture 
and full, silky hand. Dry cleaning actually improves effect. With- 
stands several washings. Minimizes shrinking and stretching. Use 
FIBA-WELD for slip-proofing and produce better looking, more 
serviceable fabrics. Send full details for more specific information. 


Onyx Oil & Chemical Co., Jersey City, N. J. 


Specialists in Finishing Materials 
Midw. Repr., Maher Color & Chemical Co., Inc., Chicago 
Southern Repr., E. W. KLUMPH, Charlotte, N. C. 


COMPANY HOUSES 


REPRESENTS THE BEST OF 
35 YEARS SPECIALIZING IN 
PINE FLOORING MANUFACTURE 


LOW FIRST COST — LOW UPKEEP 
QUICKLY LAID WITHOUT WASTE 
END-MATCHED 


Ask for “Lockhart Brand” in Cottage 
and Bungalow Grades 


JACKSON LUMBER COMPANY 


CROSSETT WATZEK GATES INDUSTRY 
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Mill News Items 


Lanc.Ley, S. C.—The Aiken Mills, Inc., is no longer 
operating as a corporation. The local plant is now oper- 
ating as the Langley Cotton Mills. 

TENNILLE, Ga.—The enlargement of the Washington 
Manufacturing Company’s plant has just been completed 
and new machinery and equipment are now being in- 
stalled. 


Durnam, N. C.—The Durham Hosiery Mills No. 6 
are having their machinery overhauled with the Guillet 
Overhauling System, men and equipment being furnished 
by the Dixie Spindle & Flyer Co., of Charlotte, N. C. 


UNIONTOWN, ALA.—At the California Cotton Mills 
Company, Canebrake plant, new long draft spinning, 
numbering 8,160 spindles, and long draft slubbers have 
been installed. 


Houston, Tex.—Plans are going forward at the Lone 
Star Bag & Bagging Co. for an expansion program to 
cost around $75,000. Present plants occupy about three 
acres and the improvement and expansion program will 
add two additional acres. 


Royston, Ga.—With the reorganized Royston Spin- 
ning Mill running full time, prospects of a good cotton 
harvest, and the grading and paving of Route 17 going 
ahead, the people of this section are looking forward to 
the best year of trade in several years. 


Co_umsiA, S$. C.—Sumter Spread Company, Sumter, 
was granted a charter to deal in textile products and act 
as agent and broker in distribution of textile materials, 
yarns and manufactured textile products. Capital stock 


is $7,500. Officers are George C. Warren, president and 
treasurer; Mabel P. Warren, vice-president and secre- 
tary. 


MontTGOMERY, ALA.—Listing capital stock at $1,000, 
the Montgomery Manufacturing Co., Inc., has filed a 
certificate of incorporation with the probate office. It 
was explained that this new business will be engaged in 
the manufacture of shirts, collars, underwear, sweaters 
and other wearing apparel. 


Hickory, N. C.—An application for a charter for the 
Hickory Knitting Mills, Inc., of Hickory, was filed by 
Joseph L. Murphy, of Hickory, attorney for Carl V. 
Cline, C. V. Cline, Jr., Mrs. Mary L. Cline and J. Lee 
Cline, incorporators. 

The new corporation, which has an authorized capital 
stock of $150,000, is to begin operations soon in buildings 
formerly occupied by the Hickory Hosiery Mills, Inc., on 
Highland avenue and Third street, which were purchased 
on May Ist by Carl V. Cline, according to Mr. Murphy. 
Additional machinery is being installed, he said. 

Three buildings were bought by Mr. Cline from the 
Hickory Hosiery Mills, Inc., two of which will be occu- 
pied by the new concern. 
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Mill News 


CAMDEN, S. C.—Announcement is made that the Her- 
mitage Cotton Mill will soon install 100 X Model looms 
to replace discarded old looms. These mills have com- 
pleted the construction of a new mixing room, a new 
supply department, new cloth storage rooms and have 
put in new floors. 


GREENVILLE, S. C.—J. E. Sirrine & Co., of Greenville, 
has been retained as engineers for the Riegal Paper Cor- 
poration’s $5,000,000 pulp plant in Wilmington, N. C. 

J. A. McPherson, of the Sirrine staff, said plans are 
now being drawn for the structure and that construction 
would be started in several months. 


GREENVILLE, S$. C.—The Florence Mills has made 
many improvements, including the installation of new 
Barber-Colman spooling equipment, which replaced the 
old out-of-date machinery, new warp spinning, a new 
heating system, new towers and stairways, a new roof has 
been put on the mill and two automatic self-leveling ele- 
vators have been installed. Steel window sashes have 
been installed throughout the mill. 


CHESTVIEW, FLA.—A new shirt manufacturing concern 
will occupy a modern building which is now under con- 
struction, measuring 140 by 100 feet. It is of brick, two 
stories. 

Several hundred workers will be employed when the 
new industry has been put into operation. 

BRENHAM TeEx.—dAccording to an announcement, the 
Brenham Cotton Mills’ property here has been sold to 
the Bonham Cotton Mills. The plant has been closed for 
several years and is scheduled to be reopened in the early 
fall and will furnish employment to approximately 350 
operatives, with an annual payroll of $175,000. 

The price paid for the property was not announced; 
however, the Brenham Mills property is valued at more 
than $250,000. 


Mexia, Tex.—At the Mexia Textile Mills work is now 
under way on the construction of an addition to the weav- 
ing department. Some new machinery has been installed 
in these mills and additional machinery has been bought 
which will be installed. 

This new equipment is being operated with fewer em- 
ployees. However, those who were not needed to operate 
this new machinery were appointed to other positions in 
the mills. 


BESSEMER City, N. C.—Announcement is made that 
the Osage Manufacturing Company has constructed a 
three-story addition, measuring 56 by 187 feet. New 
equipment has been installed including 5,016 additional 
spindles and 103 additional looms, 84 of which are for 
dobby work. Most of the new machinery has already 
been put into operation. This additional equipment brings 
the equipment up to 21,285 spindles and a battery of 491 
looms. 
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What do you need? 


CHECKS, LUGS, HARNESS STRAPS, 

BUMPERS, PLAIN AND GROOVED 

BINDER LEATHER, SPINDLE LEATHERS, 
HOLD-UP STRAPS. 


Charlotte textile leathers are built to 
specifications, carefully inspected and | 


| delivered to meet your requirements. 
_ They are made in oak tannage or Hairon 
leather from tough, heavy foreign hides. 
| 


Check your stock today, order now from 


CHARLOTTE LEATHER 


BELTING COMPANY 
CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 


WENTWORTH 


Double Duty Travelers 


Last Longer, Make Stronger AG 
Yarn, Run Clear, Preserve the = 
SPINNING RING. The greatest i 
improvement entering the spinning 
room since the advent of the HIGH 


SPEED SPINDLE. 

Manufactured only by the 
National Ring Traveler Co. 
Providence, R. |. 

Si W. First Street, Chariette, N. C. 


Reg. U. 8. P. O. 


> 


Raw Hide Loom Pickers 


From 
Hand Looms—over 100 years ago 


To 
New Automatic High Speed Looms 
IS OUR RECORD 
use Holbrook Pickers for 
Ouality and Service 


Business Established 1822 Over 100 Years of Service 


Holbrook Raw Hide Co. 


1936 


Providence, R. I. 
1822 


go 
. INDUSTRIAL LEATHERS FOR EVERY PURPOSE 
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Fighting Heat With Salt 


The U. S. Public Health Service 
statement that consumption of addi- 
tional salt in the summer months will 
tend to prevent heat prostration is 
based upon good experience and the- 
ory, both. 

During the hot months the work- 
ers on the Boulder Dam, in a partic- 
ularly hot and dry climate, were 
given glasses of salt water to drink 
lightly between meals. Prior to that 
arrangement there had been an ex- 
cessive number of heat prostrations 
there, but the drinking of the salted 
water checked them. 

In other hot areas, salt adminis 
tered one way or another has had 
similar results. 

It doesn’t seem to matter much 
how you take your salt, just so you 
get it into the system. 

The reason? Well, the body has 
to have a certain amount of salt in it. 
Perspiration draws salt out. Take a 
lick at your arm when youre pers- 
piring and taste the moisture, if you 
doubt this. 

When the salt supply in the system 
begins to get low, nature provides 
that perspiration shall stop. And you 
know the result of heat if you can't 
perspire. 


Long Term Workers Honored 


Union, 5S. C.—Five operatives 
with a long record of service in the 
Ottaray and Monarch plants of the 
Monarch Cotton Mills were present- 
ed with gifts by the mill company at 
the annual community picnic recent- 
ly, in which 2,500 workers of the two 
plants participated. 

Kmslie Nicholson, treasurer of the 
mills, presided at the celebration, at 
which time Congressman Heyward 
Mahon, of Greenville, S. C., was the 
principal speaker. 


Mills for Yugoslavia 


Italian textile industrialists are re- 
ported to be on a visit to Yugoslavia 
to examine the conditions for setting 
up branch mills in that country, in 
particular cotton spinnings mills, 
where part of the spindles at present 
idle in Italy could be usefully em- 
ployed. It is also said that Italian 
silk industrialists will place their ex- 
periences at the disposal of the Yugo- 
slav silk industry to aid its develop- 
ment, and propose to set up reeling 
mills on Italian lines in Southern 
Macedonia, the chief center of cocoon 
breeding. It is also more or less defi- 
nite that a staple fiber mill will be 
established with the aid of Snia Vis- 
cosa. 
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Classitied Department 


Paul B. Eaton 


PATENT LAWYER 
1408 Johnston Bidg., Chariotte, N. C. 
514 Munsey Bidg., Washington, C.; 
Former Member Examining Corps | 
U. Patent Office 


POSITION WANTED in Mill Office by 
lady thoroughiy familiar with steno- 
graphic work and office details Eefti - 
cient in shorthand, also in use of 
C‘fomptometer and Marchant Calculator 
(‘an handle correspondence without dic- 
tation if desired Have been employed 
by textile mill for number of vears 
References Address “Office Work,” 
care Textile Bulletin. 


FOR SALE CHEAP—House trailer, prac- 
tically new. Suitable for four adult 
travelers. Address ‘“‘Trailer,’’ care Tex- 
tile Bulletin 


WANTED—SCRAP IRON 


in carload lots, F.O.B. cars, or our | 
crew will load. Can use all ades, 

including heavy engines and boll- | 

ers; pay spot cash. Also buy non- ' 

ferrous metals. Please get our of- j 

fer before selling. 

Cc. E. Luttrel! & Co. 

Box 1161 Greenville, S. C. 

Telephone 1447 | 


WIRE OR WRITD US for competent 
Southern and Northern Textile Mill 
Men Over 40 years in business 
Charles P. Raymond Service, Inc., 294 
Washington Srteet, Boston, Mass. 


WAN TED—Position as second-hand or 
overseer plain weaving A-l loom man: 


omplete technical education. Age 29; 
married No bad hamits. Go anywhere 
References Address T \ B.., care 


Textile Bulletin 


@ Shipments of well known textile 


products have been reinforced and protected 
vith SIGNODE Steel Strapping for many 
‘ears. Most successful baling is done with 
SIGNODE Dependon Bale Ties. 

The clean, rust-proof, smooth finish of the 
bale tre makes it possible to handle the con- 
tents of a bale without soiling. Safe edges 
of the strapping protect the hands of the 
operator. in addition, the strapping can be 
\ensioned tightly around cartons and boxes 
“ithout cutting into the edges. 

The SIGNODE Seal (which holds the over- 
lapping strap ends) has a tensile strenath 
approximating the tensile strength of the 
etee!l strapping itself. 

To learn how you can use SIGNODE for 
your textile shipments, send for a copy of 
‘Dependon Bale Ties & Tensional Box 
Strapping for Textile Shipments."" Or, ask 
48 to have a salesman call. 


SIGNODE DEPENDON BALE TIE 


IS PRINCIPAL FEATURE OF MOST 


SIGNODE 


2638 N. Western Ave. 
Chicago, Ill. 


908 Lakeview St. 
Greensboro, N. C 


51 Sleeper St., Boston, Mass. 
113 Courtland St., S.E 


Atlanta, Ga. 


SUCCESSFUL BALING 


STEEL STRAPPING CO. 
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Chromium Plated Reeds 
(Continued from Page 8) 


be in demand by weavers of silk and 
those harsh synthetic yarns used in 
weaving fabrics where difficulty is en- 
countered by the yarn cutting the 
reed dents, especially at the selvages, 
since they are said to be rust proof. 
Picture shows a section of stand- 
ard construction reed, half of which 
was chromium plated. This section 
of reed was purposely exposed to a 
salt spray for a period of 60 hours 
to produce corrosion. The unretouch- 
ed picture shows the rust resisting 
properties of the chromium plate. 
The Greensboro Loom Reed Com- 
pany is also doing chromium plating 
on shuttle tensions, crossing reeds, 
section reeds, Scotch hook reeds, 
warper drop dyes, immersion slasher 
rolls, cloth rolls on looms, printing 
rolls, etc., to produce a_ polished, 
hard, rust-resisting surface. 
Chromium plating in the textile 
field is comparatively new and the 
field for this class of work is rapidly 
expanding. New places where chro- 
mimum plated supplies and parts can 
save the textile industry money and 
trouble are being found almost daily. 


Textile U. B. Flocontrol 


The Hancock Valve Division of 
Manning, Maxwell & Moore, Inc.. 
Bridgeport, Conn., announce a rede- 
signed line of Hancock Bronze Flo- 
control Valves. These valves are in 
reality a combination flow instrument 
and shut-off valve. 

This new line of Flocontrol Valves 
retains the basic proportional flow of 
straight-line flow characteristic of the 
original valve. It is claimed that 
these new hard valve seats and discs 
will smash nails, pipe turnings, weld- 


ing chips and boiler scale without 
leaving a trace on either seat or disc. 
The new Hancock Flocontrol 
Valves have new body of the Union 
Bonnet type instead of the insid> 
screw bonnet originally used. 
Flocontrol Valves are said to be 
widely used throughout the textile 
industry for maintaining closer man- 
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Where a appears opposite a name it 


indicates that the 


ad vertisement does not 


appear in this issue: 
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ual control of temperature of rayon 
dye jigs, size baths, soapers, dryers, 
slasher rolls and scores of other appli- 
cations. 


An illustrated eight-page bulletin 
is just off the press giving full partic- 
ulars of design, materials and appli- 


cations and will be sent on request. 
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; SELLING AGENTS for 
SOUTHERN COTTON GOODS 


Deering Milliken & Co. | 


Incorporated 


79-83 Leonard St. 
New York 


330 West Adams Street. Chicago : 


CURRAN & BARRY 


320 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 


Wellington, Sears Co. 


93 Franklin St., Boston 65 Worth St., New York 


Philadelphia Chicago Atlanta 


New Orleans San Francisco 


Domestic Export 
MERCHANDISING 


Joshua L. Baily & Co. 
10-12 Thomas St. New York 


HOUGH TON STANDARD TOPS 


for Rayon and Wool Blends 
HOUGHTON WOOL ComPany 


JAMES E. TAYLOR. Phone 3-3692, 92, Charlotte,.N.C. 
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Cotton Goods Markets 


New York.—Slight improvement in raw cotton values 
and the belief the abundant cotton crop had been largely 
discounted led to renewed covering of cotton gray goods 
late in the week. 


Sales of print cloths and broadcloths ran to several 
million yards. Prices firmed up and quotations for last 
quarter deliveries showed premiums of % to % cent a 
yard over spot values. 


Demand for sheetings, twills, drills, osnaburgs, ducks 
and heavy industrial goods was slow and prices showed 
an easier tendency. Fine gray cloths in standard con- 
structions sold in moderate volume at prices slightly lower 
than the previous week. Buyers continued to sample 
fancy gray cottons but did not place much business trad- 
ing in finished cotton goods was light. Percales sold in 
slightly better volume. Towel prices were reduced 5 to 
10 per cent by leading mills. Denims and other types of 
work clothing fabrics were sluggish, with heavy deliverie; 
against old contracts. 

Demand for fine cotton gray goods was spotty and 
prices showed no changes from the values ruling during 
the preceding few days. Buyers continued to seek infor- 
mation, but mills were reluctant to take a stand on prices 
in view of the fact that firm bids are difficult to obtain 
and most buyers are not expected to lay down orders until 
after the Government’s crop estimate. Inquiry for fancy 
gray goods was moderately active and a few sales were 
effected on rather elaborate construction in which man- 
ufacturing costs rather than raw material values pay a 
prominent part. 


Mills sold small amounts of combed lawns at unchang- 
ed prices. Although it was possible to secure spot and 
nearby goods at current asking values, buyers striving to 
anticipate last quarter requirements found that mills want 
‘4c a yard more for deliveries during that period. The 
general opinion among fine goods sellers is that prices 
are scraping bottom and will turn upward once business 
improves. Meanwhile a number of plants are operatin2 
actively on orders booked early in July. 


Print cloths, 27-in., 64x60s 4% 
Frint cloths, 28-in., 64x60s 5 
Gray goods, 38'%-in., 64x60s 6 
Gray goods, 39-in., 80x80s 8 
Tickings, 8-ounce 17 
Denims 15 
Brown sheetings, standard | 12 
Rrown sheetings, 4-yard, 56x60s | 8 
Brown sheetings, 3-yard 87% 
Staple ginghams 12 


J.P. STEVENS & CO. Inc. 


Selling Agents 
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Cotton Yarn Markets 


Philadelphia, Pa.—At the time this is written it is still 
too early to judge the effect of the United States Govern- 
ment cotton crop forecast of 15,593,000 bales. However, 
in spite of the forecast for a large crop, it is probable that 
many buyers may feel that the price of yarns is nearly at 
bottom or at bottom and that should any considerable 
break in the raw cotton market develop it will be offset 
by governmental loans. For this reason it is believed by 
some that large scale fall buying of yarns may be in the 
offing, since recent activity in the market has been largely 
for immediate needs, and the bulk of the trading is yet to 
come. 

Trading in yarns was quiet last week, as was to be ex- 
pected immediately preceding a crop forecast, and prices 
in most numbers was not affected. Spinners whose prices 
were lowest continued offering at the same levels and 
evidently were not yet ready to withdraw quotations, 
though some spinners were less ready to trade at the 
competitive lows. Several distributors are said to be 
unyielding in their asking prices, which they claim are 
based on essential costs, and cannot be changed without 
loss to yarn producers. 

During the past week, and prior to the crop forecast, 
there were reported some sizeable inquiries for cotton 
yarns for delivery far ahead coming from buyers who 
think that all bad news on cotton is already out and who 
feel that it is safe to begin buying. 


Southern Single Skeins Two-Ply Plush Grade 


8s 24 12s 26 
10s 24% 16s 27% 
~ 
20s 27 = 
26s 30 

+ 29 Duck Yarns, 3, 4 and 5-Ply 
36s 86 &s 25 
40s 39 10s 25% 
12s 26 
Southern Single Warps 26% 
7 
10s 24% 0 q 
26 20s 2s 
26 Carpet Yarns 
20s 27% Tinged carpet, 8s, 3 and 
26s 30% 4-ply » 22% 
308 32% Colored strips, 8s, 3 and 
40s 39 4-ply 251% 
Thite ts, 
Southern Two-Ply Chain 
arps 

Rs 24% “ Part Waste Insulated Yarns 
8s, 1-ply 21% 
16a o7 8s, 2, 3 and 4-ply 22 
20s 28 10s, 2, 3 and 4-ply 23 
30% 12s, 2-ply 23 
26s 16s, 2-ply 25 

20s, 2-pl 2 
308 2-ply 7 
36 30s, 2-ply 31 
40s 39 
Southern Frame Cones 
Southern Two-Ply Skeins 8s 24 

8s 24 10s 24% 
100 24% #«xi12s 
12s 25 l4s 25% 
26 16s — 
16s 27 20s 27 
20s 28 22s 28 
24s 30 24s . 29 
26s 26s 30 
30s 324 28s 31 
40s 3 39 30s 31% 


Classified Ads 


Bring Results at Low Cost 
Make Your Wants Known Through 


BULLETIN | 
This Medium 
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Rice Dobby Chain Co. 


Millbury, Massachusetts 


IF iTS PAPER | 
Send Your Order 


Cloth Winding Boards 
Jacquard Board—Beaming Paper 
Toilet Tissues 
Twines—Wrapping Paper—Boxes, etc. 


DILLARD PAPER CO. 


GREENSBORO.N.C. GREENVILLE, S.C. 


A CURE 
FOR 
SOFT FLOORS 


Established 1915 


CLEANSER 


For better textile mill scrubbing! Less water : no rinse : 
faster greater safety harder floors : last longer 
clean easier. Full information is yours for the asking. 


THE DENISON MANUFACTURING CO. 
ASHEVILLE, N. C. 
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Visiting The Mills 


By Mrs. Ethel Thomas Dabbs (Aunt Becky) 


West Point Mfg. Co., West Point, Ga. 


Plants Are Located at Lanett, Shawmut, Langdale, Fair- 
fax, and Riverdale, All in Alabama 


The main offices of West Point Manufacturing Com- 
pany are located at West Point, Ga., though all the man- 
ufacturing plants are across the line and a few miles 
apart, down the beautiful Chattahoochee Valley. 

Mr. Heard, in the office, invited me to a Lions Club 
luncheon in the hotel a few minutes after my arrival in 
West Point. I told them it was the first time I had ever 
been in a Lions den, but I hoped I'd come out as safely 
as Daniel did. It was a very enjoyable occasion, with a 
number of visitors from other places. Mr. Heard is one 
of the most efficient executives it has been my pleasure to 
meet. He can accomplish more in ten minutes by use of 
the telephone than some folks can accomplish in a week, 
and almost sweat blood from exertion. 

This mill company, founded in 1866, has been unu- 
sually successful, not only financially, but in the develop- 
ment of exceptionally fine citizens, the most important 
work on earth, 

The people in these mills are self-supporting and self- 
respecting. Many have accumulated property and sub- 
stantial bank accounts. All are provided with modern 
homes kept in beautiful repair and nicely painted. 

The mill officials are truly interested in every child in 
their villages, and from kindergarten age to the end of 
High school, every encouragement is given them, and 
there are great times on graduation days when the presi- 
dent, Mr. George Lanier, is present to offer congratula- 
tions. 

It is no wonder that such a fine spirit prevails in these 
pretty mill towns. The mill officials attend community 
gatherings, and are especially interested in Girl Scouts, 
Boy Scouts and other clubs, and there is no pretense or 
“nut on” about it. The friendly interest is genuine and 
everybody knows it. There is no paternalism. 

More than 5,000 people are employed in these mills 
and the annual consumption of cotton is around 125,000 
bales. These people work together harmoniously, have 
every advantage under the sun, and are more like one 
large family than any group we can think of. There has 
never been any friction, and it would hardly be safe for 
an outsider to come in and try to disrupt the happy re- 


lationship that makes the Chattahoochee Valley one of 
the most ideal places in the entire textile industry. 


The Products 


Ducks, drills, twills, sheetings, sateens, tire fabric, filter 
fabric, suedes, doveteens, suitings of various styles and 
patterns, and towels of unsurpassed quality and beauty. 
Dish cloths, so lovely that drying dishes becomes a pleas- 
ure instead of a “pain,” have recently been added to the 
product. These dish cloths are lovely, in designs that 
captivate anyone with an eye for the artistic. The writer 
is the proud owner of a generous supply from Fairfax 
Mill, along with a gorgeous bathroom set—souvenir of 
my visit. 


Lanett Bleachery and Dye Works 


This is one of the largest finishing plants in the world 
and is the first of these industries one reaches after leav- 
ing the West Point office. On each visit that I make 
annually, I find an addition to this plant. More than 
200 people are employed here and are experts in napping, 
dyeing, printing, waterproofing, bleaching, sanforizing, 
and other things done in a first-class bleaching plant. 
General manager, J. A. Simmons. | 


Lanett Mill, Lanett, Ala. 


Lanett is said to be the largest town in Chambers 
County and is one of the most progressive towns in the 


Front Row, Left to Right—J. A. Bone, Carding; J. R. Hedrick 
Village; R. W. Jennings, Superintendent; R. J. Jennings Assistant 
Superintendent; J. R. Federline, Spinning; J. O. Bolt. Slashing. 

Back Row, Left to Right—J. F. Childs, Weaving; C. S. Kirby 
Office Manager; B. F. Ponder, Landscape Gardener: J. J. Me- 
haffey, Master Mechanic; M. C. Morgan, Cloth Room. 


State. Superintendent R. W. Jennings has been here 37 
years and has been superintendent for more than 17 


— 
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years, if I make no mistake. Mr. and Mrs. Jennings 
gave me a royal good time, visiting the Scout camp and 
attending baseball at the big new ball park. 

Lanett has more lovely shade trees than one generally 
sees in a dozen villages. I think every street is almost 
entirely shaded with grand trees that reach across and 
shake hands with each other—emblem of the friendly 
co-operative spirit that hovers over all these mills. 

A fire-proof school building, which employs thirty 
teachers for the 1,400 pupils, is one of the most attractive 
and spacious school buildings in the State. 

There are several churches, kindergarten, stores, the- 
ater, library, drug store, beauty parlor, athletic hall, club 
rooms, etc., and if there is anything else needed or want- 
ed, it is there or will be. 

With more than 500 subscribers in the mills down the 
(Chattahoochee Valley, it will be impossible to make per- 
sonal mention. It would take about all the space to 
mention the overseers and second hands alone. Besides 
we are so far behind with our writing, it is hard to catch 
up. 


West Point, Miss.—Aponaug Mfg. Co., Mill 
No. 2 


This is another of the Sanders Mill group and is about 
15 miles from Starkville. Have been hoping that Super- 
intendent Val Phillips would send me a picture in place 
of the one | took on that bad film, but have not heard 
from my letter to him. 

“Val,” as the superintendent is affectionately called by 
his friends, seems very much interested in his job and in 
the people who work with and for him. 


The Key Men 


We found fine, friendly people here too, and wish we 
could have stayed long enough to get better acquainted. 
J. E. Pressley is overseer carding on first shift and 
Alex Jeffries on second shift; M. G. Higginbotham, over- 
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seer spinning, says that he has some of the best spinners 
in the State. Tommy Edwards is on second shift; J. A. 
Harten is one of the progressive section men; Sam Bird 
is overseer of twisting, and has an invention that has 
stopper 65 per cent of the waste; Allie Weaver is in 
charge of second shift: N. E. Higginbotham is twister 
man; John Lindsay, master mechanic; Charles Lindsay, 
machinist. 

Birmingham’s Good-Will-Tour-Caravan of 30 planes 
was to be in Starkville and West Point the day we left. 
Would like to have seen them but we couldn’t wait. 


Fayetteville, N. C. 

Made a flying visit here recently. Stopped to see a 
few friends who are at The Puritan Weaving Mills, one 
of the various nice silk mills in North Carolina. 

H. O. Strupler is the genial superintendent; B .F. Sor- 
gee, overseer day weaving; T. L. Duggen, overseer weav- 
ing on second shift, and J. W. Carter, overseer prepara- 
tion, are among our loyal. subscribers. 

It is always a pleasure to visit this mill office. 


Tolar, Hart and Holt Mills 


This mill is putting in new long draft spinning and 
otherwise making improvements that will bring this mill 
to fronk ranks of progress. 

J. W. Tolar, treasurer, is among the best mill officials 
in the State, and has the welfare of his people at heart. 

There have been several promotions here recently. 
Mr. Tolar believes in promoting his own where possible. 
Ernest Tyndall has been promoted from winding to 
overseer night spinning. 

Arthur Green from card grinder to overseer night card- 
ing; Willie Tyndall from section to overseer winding; 
Jesse Pope promoted to card grinder. 

C. M. Grady is overseer spinning; W. V. Lovett, over- 
seer carding; J. H. Tyndall is one of the key men, but we 
failed to get his position; Arthur Green is overseer night 
carding. 


For Uniform ity 
Depend On- 


| THE KEEVER STARCH CO. 


MILL STARCH 


“The Weavers Friend” 
BOILS THIN e HAS MORE PENETRATION e CARRIES WEIGHT INTO THE FABRIC 


DANIEL H. WALLACE, Southern Agent, Greenville, 8. C. 
B. Iler, Greenville, S. C. 
L. J. Castile, Charlotte, N. C. 


Distributed by 


F. M. Wallace, Birmingham, Ala. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 
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Southern Sources Supply 


For Equipment, Parts, Material, Service 


Following are the addresses of Southern plants, warehouses, offices, and representatives of manufacturers of textile 


equipment and supplies who advertise regularly in TEXTILE BULLETIN. 


We realize that operating executives 


are frequently in urgent need of information service, equipment, parts and materials, and believe this guide will prove 


of real value to our subscribers. 


ABBOTT MACHINE Co., 
Ligon, Greenville, 8. C. 


ACME STEEL CO., 


Wilton, N. H. Sou. Agt., L. B. 


THE, 2840 Archer Ave., Chicago, Iil. 


Sou. Sales Offices Georgia—Atilanta, Acme Steel Co. of Ga.., 
inec., 603 Stewart Ave.; F. H. Webb, Mgr., 1281 Oxford Rd., N.E.; 
W. H. Duane, 1196 Virginia Ave., N.E. North Carolina-——Char- 


lotte, F. G. German, 1617 Beverly Drive 
Greenville, G RnR. Hasley, 107 Manly St. 
Mountain, W. G. Polley, 802 James Bivd. 
N. Sillars, 605 E. Gore Ave. 


AKRON BELTING CO., Akron, ©. Sou. Branches, 914 
ton Bidg., Charlotte, N. C.: 905 Woodside Bldg., 
(.; 20 Adams Ave., Memphis. Tenn 


ALLIS-CHALMERS MFG. CO., 
Offices: Atlanta, Ga., Healey Bldg., 
more, Md.. Lexington Bidg., A. T. Birmingham, 
Ala., Webb Crawford Bid john J. Greagan, Mer.; Charlotte, 
N. Johnston Bidg., am Parker, Megr.; Chattanooga, 
Tennessee Electric Power Bidg., D. S. Kerr, Mgr.; Cin- 
cinnati, O., First National Bank Bidg., W. G. May, Mer.; Dallas, 
‘ex., Santa Fe Bidg., i. W. Burbank, Mgr.; Houston, Tex., Shel! 
4 New Orleans, La., Canal Bank Bidg.. 
Mer.;: Richmond, Va., Blectric Bidg., C. L 
Louis, Mo., Rallway Exchange Bidg., C. L. 
‘ San Antonio, Tex., Frost National Bank Bidg., Ear! 
2 Hury, Mer.; Tampa, Fla., 415 Hampton St., H. C. Flanagan, 
Mer.; Tulsa, Okla., 18 North Guthrie St., D. M. McCargar, Mgr.; 
Washington, BA Southern Bldg.., ©. Hood, Mer. 


AMERICAN BLOWER CORP., Detroit, Mich. Sou. Offices: 
Court Square Bidg., Baltimore, Md.; 1411 Commercial Dank 
Bidg., Chariotte, N. C.; Rooms 716-19, 101 Marietta St. Bldg., 
Atianta, Ga.; 546 Baronne St., New Orleans, La.; 1006-6 Amer- 
ican Bidg., Cincinnati, Ohio; 619 Mercantile Bidg., Dallas, Tex.; 
201 Petroieum Bidg., 1314 Texas Ave., Houston, Tex.; 310 Mutua! 
Bidg., Kansas City, Mo.; 620 8. 6th St., Architects & Bldrs. 
Exhibit Bidg., Loulsville, Ky.; 1488 Oliver BDidg., Pittsburgh, 
Pa.: 7 North 6th St., Richmond, Va. 


AMERICAN CASABLANCAS CORP., Johnston Bidg., 
lotte, N. Cc. Warehouse, 1000 W. Morehead St. F. 
and J. Casablancas, Executives; J. Rabasa, 


AMERICAN CYANAMID & CHEMICAL CORP., 30 Rockefe!l- 
ler Plaza, New York City. Sou. Office and Warehouse, 822 W. 
Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C., Paul Haddock, Sou. Mer. 


AMERICAN ENKA CORP., 271 Church S8t., New York City. 
Sou. Rep., R. J. Mebane, Asheville, N. C. 


AMERICAN MOISTENING CO., Providence, R. I. 
plant, Charlotte, N. C. 


AMERICAN PAPER TUBE CO., Woonsocket, R. I. 
Ernest F. Culbreath, P. O. Box 11, Charlotte, N. C. 


ARMSTRONG CORK PRODUCTS CO. (Textile Division), 
Lancaster, Pa. Sou. Office, 38 Norwood Place, Greenville, 8. C. 
T. Le. 


ARNOLD, HOFFMAN 4&4 CO., Inc., Providence, R. I. 
W. Johnson, Sou. Mgr., Box 1268, Charlotte, N. C. Sou, Reps., 
Robert EB. Kuck, Box $04, Greenville, S .C.; Harold T. Buck, 1615 
i2th St., Columbus, Ga.; W. Chester Cobb, Hotel Russell Erskine, 
Huntsville, Ala. 


ASHWORTH BROS., Inc., Charlotte, N .C. Sou. Offices, 44-A 
Norwood Place Greenville. 215 Central Ave., S.W., At- 
lanta, Ga.; Texas Rep., Textile Supply Co., Dallas, Tex. 


ATLANTA HARNESS & REED MFG. CO., Atlanta, Ga. G. P. 
Carmichael, Atlanta Office; Alabama, Georgia and Mississipp! 
Rep., Barney R. Cole, Atlanta Office; North Carolina and South 
Carolina Rep., Dave Jones, Greenville, 8. C. 


South ‘arolina- 
Tennessee—Signa! 
Florida—Orlando, R 


John 
Greenville, 8 


Milwaukee, Wis Sou 
Berrien Moore, Mer.:; 
Jacobson, Mgt 


Sales 
Balti- 


Char- 
Casablancas 
Technical Expert. 


Southern 


Sou. Rep., 


Frank 


BAHNSON CO., THE, Winston-Salem, N .C. North and South 
Carolina Rep., 5 Cc. Stimson, Winston-Salem, N. C. Sou. Rep., 
I. L.. Brown, 886 Drewery St., N.E., Atlanta, Ga. Northern Rep., 
F. S. FPrambach, 703 Hmbree ‘Crescent, Westfield. N. J. Western 
Rep., D. D. Smith, 906 W. Lovell St., Kalamazoo, Mich. 

BANCROFT BELTING CO., Boston, Mass. Sou. Rep., Ernest 
F. Culbreth, P. O. Box 11, Charlotte N. ©.; Herbert Booth, 


Claridge Manor Apt., Birmingham, Ala. 


BARBER-COLMAN CO., Rockford, Ill. Sou. 
MeBee Ave., Greenville, S. C., J. H. 


CHARLES BOND CO., 617 
Reps., Hardld C. Smith, 
Greenville. Ss. C.; Jonn C. 


Office, 31 W. 
Spencer, Mgr. 


Arch S8St., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou 
Greenville, S. C.; Harold C. Smith, Jr., 
Turner, P .O. Box 1344, Atlanta, Ga. 


BORNE, CoO., 17 Battery Place, New York City 
Sou. M ; l,.. Siever, P. O. Box 1169, Charlotte, N. C. Sales 
Keps., ty. ‘Uhler, 608 Palmetto St., Spartanburg, 8S. C.; R. C 
Young, 1216 Kenilworth Ave., Charlotte, N. C.; John Ferguson, 
303 Hill St., LaGrange, Ga. 


BROWN CO., DAVID, Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Reps., Ralph 
Gossett, Woodside BDidg., Greenville, 8S. C.; William J. Moore, 
Woodside Bldg., Greenville, 5S. C.; Belton C. Plowden, Griffin, 
Ga.: Gastonia Mill Supply Co., Gastonia, N. C.; Russell A. Sin- 


gieton, Dallas, 
lotte, N. 


CAMPBELL CO.,, 
Reps., M. 


Tex.; S. Frank Jones, 209 Johnston Bidg., Char- 


JOHN, 75 Hudson St., New York City. 
Kirby, P. O. Box 432, West Point, Ga.; Mike 

. Stough, P. O. Box 701, Charlotte, N. C.; A. Max Browning, 
N. C. 


CAROLINA REFRACTORIES CO., Hartsville, 8S. C. 


CHARLOTTE CHEMICAL LABORATORIES, inc., Charlotte, 
N. C. 


Charlotte, N. C. 
New York City. 


CHARLOTTE LEATHER BELTING CO., 


CIBA CO., Inc., Greenwich and Morton Sts., 
Sou. Offices and ‘Warehouse s, Charlotte, N. C. 


CLINTON CO., Clinton, Iowa. Luther Knowles, Sou. 
$ox 12Zi, Telephone 2-2486, Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reps., Grady 
Gilbert, Tedephone 1132, Concord, N. C.; ¢ into n Sales Co. Inc.., 
W. T. Smith, 2 Morgan Bide., Greenville, S. C.; Lee Gilbert, 
Spartanburg, S. C.; A. C. Boyd, 1071 
Drive, N.E., Tel. Hemlock 7055, Atlanta. Ga.;: Dana H. Alexan- 


der (Mill and Paper Starch Div.), Birmingham Ala. Stocks 
carried at Carolina Transfer & Storage Co., Charlotte; Consoli- 
dated Brokerage Co., Greenville, 8S. C.; Atlanta Service Ware- 


house, Atlanta. 
CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO., 17 Baccery Place, new 
York City. Corn Products Sales Co., Greenville, 8. C., John KR. 


White, Mgr.; Corn Products Sales Co., Montgomery Bidg., Spar- 


tanbureg, 5S. J. Osenty Alexander, Asst. Sou. Mer.;: Corn 
rroducts Sales Co. (Mill and Paper Starch Div.), Murt Bidg., 
Atianta, Ga., ©. UG. Stover, Mer.; Corn Products Sales 534-26 
N. ©. Bank Bidg., Greensboro, N. C., W. K. Joyner, Mer.; Corn 


t’ruducts Sales Comer Bidg., Birmingham, Ala., Luo. H. Kei- 


ley, Mgr. Stocks carried at convenient points. 
CRESP!I, BAKER 4 CO., 411% 8S. Tryon St., Charlotte, N. C. 


CROMPTON 4&4 KNOWLES LOOM WORKS, Worcester, Mass. 
Sou. Plant, Charlotte, N. C. 


CUTLER, ROGER W., 141 Milk Bt., Boscon, Mass. Bou. 
Uffice, Wvovedside ividg., Ureenvilie, B. nou. Agents: B. Ll, 
Stewart Kvulier Shop, Laurinburg, N. C.; Holler Shop, 


NocKingham, N. U.; A. J. Whittemore & Sons, burlington, N, 
ihe Veurgia Moller Covering Uriffin, Ga.; Textile Holl Cov- 
ering Works, LaUrange, Us.; Hast Moller Cov. Co., Mast 
Point, Dikle Moll @ Cut Macon, Ga.; Morrow Roller 
Shep, Albemarie, N. Peerless Noll Covering Co., Chattanoo- 
Ka, Lenn.; Lextilte Moll & Cot Co., Vallas, Ureenvilie 
ule Supply Co., Greenville, 8S. ©.; Anniston Koll Covering Co., 
Anniston, Ala 


DARY RING TRAVELER CO., 
Jonn Humphries, P. 
Ashiey, PF. WU. 


Taueac0On, Mass. 
Box 543, 
Box 720, AUanta, Ua. 


DAUGHTRY SHEET METAL CO., Chariotte, 


DENISON MFG. CO., THE, 
Sou. Rep., B. Venison, Genl. 


bou. Rep., 
Ureenvilie, 8S. C.; Chas. La. 


145 Lyman 8t., 

Mer. 
DILLARD PAPER CO., Greensboro, N. C., Greenville, 8. C., 

N.C. Bou. Reps., B. Spencer, Box 1267, Chariotte, 
Cc. 


Asheville, N. C. 


DRAKE CORP., Norfolk, Va. 
DRAPER CORPORATION, Hopedale, Mass. Sou. Rep., EB. N. 
Varrim, Vice-tres.; Sou. Ullices and Warehouses, 242 Forsyth 
St, 5S.W., Atianta, Ga., W. M. Mitchell; Spartanburg, 8. C., 
_lare H. Draper, Jr. 


DUNKEL CO., PAUL A., 82 Wall St., New York City. 
DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., Inc., E. l., 


cals Dept., Dyestults and Fine Chemicais Div., 
John L. Dabbs, Sou. Sales Maer. ; Lb. 
Mgr.; J. D. Sandridge, Asst. Sou. Sales Mgr.; Kb. P. Davidson, 
Asst. Mgr. ‘echnical. Sou. Warehouses, 414 Church 
Charlotte, N. Reps., Cc. H. Asbury, H. B. Constable, J. P 
branklin, J. F. Gardner, L. k. Green, M. D. Haney, W. KK, ivey, 
S. A. Pettus, A. W. Picken, N. KR. Vieira, Charlotte Office; J. ‘I. 
McGregor, Jr., James A. Kidd, 1035 Jefferson Standard ‘Bidg., 
Greensboro, N. C.; John L. Dabbs, Jr., G. H. Boyd, 804 Provident 
bidg., Chattanooga, lenn.; K. D. Sloan, T. K. Johnson, Green- 
ville, 5. C.; W. I. Crayton, Adam Fisher, Jr., W. A. Howard, 
Columbus, Ga.; J. A. Franklin, Augusta, Ga.; Tom Taylor, New- 
nani, Ga. 

DU PONT DE NEMOURS & co., 
Div., Wilmington, Del. W. C. Mills, 
Church St., Charlotte, N. C. 

DU PONT DE NEMOURS €@ CO., E. l., 
Coker, Dist. Sales Mgr., 414 8. Church St., 
tate Div., J. J. Cook, Dist. Sales Mer. 
lotte, N. C. 


DU PONT DE NEMOURS 4&4 CO., Inc., E. 
Chemicals Dept., Wilmington, Del. R. M. 
Megr., 302 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C. 


Organic Chemi- 
Wilmington, Del, 
Newman, Asst. Sou. Sales 


. lL. Grasselli Chemicals 
Dist. Sales Mer., 414 8 


tayon Div., F. H. 
Charlotte, Aceé- 
, 414 5. Church St., Char- 


l.. The R. & H. 
Levy, Dist. Sales 


EATON, PAUL B., fi8 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 


Lawrence, Mass. Bou. Reps., 
Chariotte, N. C.; Herbert 


EMMONS LOOM HARNESS CO., 
George F. Bahan, P. O. Box 681, 
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Booth, Claridge Manor Apt... Birmingham, Ala. 


_ENGINEERING SALES CO., 217 Bullders’ Bidg., Charlotte, 
C.: SS. R. and V. G. Brookshire. 


FOSTER MACHINE CO., Westfield, Mass. Sou. Reps., R. W. 
Ensign, 813 Johnston Bide., Charlotte, N. C. 


FRANKLIN MACHINE CO., 44 Cross St., Providence, R. L 


FRANKLIN PROCESS CO., Providence, R. lL. Sou. Piants, 
Greenville, S&S C.. and Chattanooga, Tenn 

GENERAL COAL CO., 1215 Johnston Bide., Charlotte, N. C.. 
Cc. L. Rowe, Sou. Sales Mer. Reps.. J. W. Lassiter, F. W. Rea- 
gan, E. H. Chapman, Charlotte, N. C.: J. C. Borden, Grace 
American Bidg., Richmond, Va.: D. H. R. Wigge. Wainwright 
Bldg., Norfolk. Va.: W. A. Counts, Law & Commerce Bidg., 
Bluefield. W. Va.: H. C. Moshell,. Peoples Bank Bide... Charles- 
ton, 8S. C.: P. W. Black. Greenville, 8S. C.: H. G. Thompson. 
Rrtiete!l Tenn 


GENERAL DYESTUFF CORP., 4235 Hudson St... New York 
City. Sou. Office and Warehouse. 1101 S. Bivd.. Charlotte. N. C 
A. Stigen. Mer 


GENERAL ELECTRIC CO., Schenectady. N. Y Sou. Sales 
Offices and Warehouses. Atlanta. Ga EF. H. Ginn. Diet. Mer: 
Charleston. W. Va., W. Alston. Mer.: Chariotte. N. C.. FE. P 
(Coles, Mer.: Dallas. Tex. L. T. Blaisdell. Diet. Mer.: Houveton 
Tex... M. Wise. W. O'Hara. Meras.: Oklahoma City. Okla... F 
Hathwavy. R. Dunlian Mere foun Sales Offices. Rirmine- 
ham. Ala R. T. Rrooke. Mer.: Chattanooga. Tenn... W O. Me 
Kinney. Mer: Ft. Worth. Tex A. H. Keen. Mer.: Knoxville 
Tenn A Cox. Mer: Trontevilie Ky Merick. Mer: 
Mempht«=. Tenn... G. O. MeParlane. Mer.: Nashville Tenn... J. H 
Rarkedale. Mer.: New Orleans. Ta... R. Willard. Mer: Richmond 
Va W. Hieklin. San Antonto. Tex A Thr. Mer ° 
Son. Service Shons, Atlanta. Ga.: W. J. Selbert. Mer.: Dallas 
W. F. Kaston. Mer.: Houston. Tex... F. C. Bunker. Mer 


GENERAL ELECTRIC VAPOR LAMP CO... J 
Son. Rene Frank Keener 187 Snrine St Atianta 
Ga.:C. N. Knann. Commerctal Rank Ride... Chariotte: N. 


GOODVEAR TIRE 42 RUBBER Cr. Inc... Akron. © Son 
Rene Ww Killick. 999.17 St Charlotte. N. W 
Revnolfde Rarker 141 N. Myrtle Ave. Mla.: T. F 
Gtrinerr 800.8 N Awe New Orleane« Tn: W. R 
Ruortle &rd and Guthrie Tontevtitie Ke: RP. GC. Abhott Allen and 
Rroad Ste. Richmond. Va R Warren. Srrine St. N W., 
Atianta. Ga.: J. Tu. Sinclair. 700 S. 2ist St... Birmingham. Ala 


GREENVILLE BELTING CO.. Greenville 


GREENSRORO LOOM REED CO... 187K Greenehoron N 
Phone enltllect Geo. A. MePettera. Pree and 
Mer.: Geo Ratchelor. «alee manager 


GULF CORPORATION OF PA... Bucceseor to GULF RE. 
FINING CO... Pittehureh. Pa TYiviaton Salew Offices: Atlanta 
Ga—A W Rinlev. Greenville & C.: T. C. Scaffe. Spartanhure. 
Ss 7 Hooten. Gaaetonta. N. C.: R. G. Rurkhalter. Char- 
lotte, N C.: G. P. Kine. Jr... Avneneta. Ga.: Roaton. Maen: New 
York. N. ¥.: Philadelnhia Pa.: New Orleans. Houston 
Tex.: Touteville. Kyv.: Toledo. 


HART PRODUCTS CORP... 1449 Proadwayvy. New York City 
fou. Mer.. Charlier Clark. Box 274. Spartanbure. Sales 
Rena... Tally W. Piner. Rox 884. Fairfax. Ala.: R. Sargent. 
Oreenvilie. & 


H 4 8B AMERICAN MACHINE CO.. Pawtucket. RT Rou 
Officer, 8168 The Citizens and Bouthern Nattonal Bank Pilde.. 
Atianta. Ga.. 71 Martin. Aet.: Johnaton BRilde.. Charlotte. N 
C.: Elmer J. McVey. Mer.: Fritz Swetfel, Fred Dickinson, Jim 
Miller. enlew and service renresentati ven 


HERCULES POWDER COMPANY. Wilmington. Del Diatrih- 
Chemical Co.. Chattanooga. Tenn.: Her- 
ecules Powder Co... Paner Makers Chemical Div Atianta. Ga 
Warehonses—Amertecan Storare and Warehouse ANK.K12 
Cedar S&t.. Charlotte. N. C.: Textile Warehouse (Co 511-812 
Rhett jreanville. €.: Sonth Atlantic Ronded Warehonse 
Corp... Washtneton and Macon Greensboro. N. C 


HERMAS MACHINE CO... Hawthorne. N. J Sou. Rep... Caro- 
lina Snectaity Co.. P. O. Rox 4°90. Charlotte N. 

HOLBROOK RAWHIDE CO., Providence. R. T Son TWetrib- 
tors, Odell Mill Sunnlv Co... Greensboro. N. C.: Textile Sun 
niv Co.. and Charlotte Sunniv Co Charlotte. N. Gastonia 
Mill Supply Co.. Gastonia. N. C.: Sulllvan Hdw. Co.. Anderson 
Montgomery & Crawford. Snartanbure C.: Carolina 
Supniv Co... Greenville. S. C.: Fulton Supplv Co Atianta Ga 
Southern BReltine Co Atianta. Ga.: Greenville Textile Mill Sup 
niv Co., Greenville. S. C.. and Atlanta. Ga.: Youne & Vann Sup- 
niv Co... Rirmingeham. Ala.: Waters-Garland Co.. Tonteville. Kv 

HOUGHTON CO.. E. F.. 240 W. Somerset St... Philadelnhia 
Pa Son. Sales Mer.. W. H. RPrinklev. 1410 Firet National Rank 
Ride... Charlotte. N. Cc Sou Rens.. Walter Andrewe. 1808 Court 
Square Ride... Baltimore. Md.: C. L. Pleert. 12808 Court Saunare 
Ride Raltimore. Md.: R. Kinney. 1410 Firet National Rank 
Chariotte. N. C.: D. OF. 1410 Firet National Rank 
Ride Charintte N T Retliw Peachtree Wa 45 
Atianta. Ga.: James A trittatin. 1526 Sutherland Place. Home.- 
wood. Pirmineham,. Ala.: J. W. Ryrnes. 383 St. Charlies St... New 
Orleans. T.a.: BR. FE. Dodd. 222 St. Charlies St... New Orleans. La 


HOUGHTON WOOL CO.. 258 Summer St.. Boston. Mass. Sou 
Rep.. Jas. FE. Taylor, P. ©. Box 2084. Phone 3-38692, Charlotte 
WN. C. 

HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO.. Worcester. Mass. Sou. Office and 
Plant. 244 Forevth St.. S.W.. Atlanta. Ga.. Guy lL... Melchor,. Mer 
Sou. Ren.. Guy L. Melchor. Jr.. Atlanta Office: S.W. Rep... Rue 
sell A. Singleton. Mall Route 5. Dellas, Tex 

KENNEDY CO.. W. A., 814 S. Tryon St.. Charlotte, N. C., 
W. A. Kennedy, Pres 

JACOBS MFG. CO., E. H. Danielson. Conn Sou. Rep... W 
Irving Bullard. Pres... Charlotte. Mer. Sou. Service Dept.. 
S. B. Henderson, Greer, S. C.: Sou. Distributors, Odell Mill Sup- 
ply Co.. Greensoro. N. Textile Mill Supplv Co... and Char 
otte Supply Co.. Charlotte. N. C.: Gastonia MIll Supply Co., 
Gastonia. N. C.: Shelbv Supply Co... Shelby. N. C.: Sullivan Hdw 
(o.. Anderson, S. C.: Monteomery & Crawford, Spartanburg. 
C.: Industrial Supply Co., Clinton, 8S. C.: Carolina Supply Co.. 
Greenville, & C.: Fulton Supply Co., Atlanta, Ga.; Bouthern 


Belting Co., Atlanta, Ga.; Greenville Textile Mill Supply Co.., 
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Greenville, 8. C., and Atlanta, Ga.; Young & Vann Supply Co., 
Ala.: Waters-Garland Co... Louisville, Ky 


JACKSON LUMBER CO., Lockhart, Ala 


JOHNSON CHAS. B., Paterson, N. J Sou. Rep., Carolina 
Specialty Co., Charlotte, N. Cc 


KEEVER STARCH CO.,. Columbus. 0. Sou. Office, 1200 Wood- 
side Pidge.. Greenville. S. C.: Dantel H. Wallace, Sou. Aet Sou 
Warehouses. Greenville. S ¢.. Charlotte. N Burlington. N.C 
Sou. Reps.. Claude B. Iler, P. O. Box 1388, Greenville, S. C 
Lake J. Castile, 515 N. Church St., Charlotte, N. C.: F. M Wai. 
lace, 1115 S. 26th St.. Birmingham. Ala 


LAUREL SOAP MFG. CO., Inc., 2407 EF. Tioga St... Philade!- 
phia, Pa Sou. A. Henry Gaede, P. Box 10838, Char- 
lotte, N 


MAGUIRE CO., JOHN P.. 270 Fourth Ave... New York City 
Sou. Rep., Taylor R. Durham, First Nat'l. Bank Blidg., Charlotte, 


THE MERROW MACHINE CO... & Iaurel St 
Conn. E. W. Hollister. P. O, Box 721, Spartanburg, S. C.; R. B 
Moreland, P. O. Box 895. Atlanta. Ga 


MURRAY LABORATORY, Greenville. S. C 


NATIONAL ANILINE & CHEMICAL CO... 40 Rector St.. New 
York Sony and Warehorsee Ww First St Char - 
lotte. N. C.: Jultlan T. Chase. Res. Mer.. Kenneth Mackenzie 
Asst to Res. Mer Sou. Rens.. Dver S. Moss. A. R. Akerstrom 
W. T.. Barker. C. BF. Riakelv. Frank L. Feazle. Charlotte Office 
Tames 1. White. Amer Savings Rk Ride Atianta. Ga.: H. A 
Rodeers, 1004 James Ride... Chattanooga. Tenn J. H. Shuford 
Harry Shinn. 982 Jeffereon Standard Life Ride... Greensboro 
N. C.: Pemberton. 324 Dick St.. Favetteville. N. C 


OI. PRODUCTS CO.. Inc... Harrison. N. J Sou 


Offices and Pliant Cedartown CGa Son Rens Rion. Cedar 
rown (ja Finhicl 1? Tannean Torive (Lreenville 
VMactIntvre rare TT). VMacIntwre Franklinton NJ Patil 
Starke, 9026 Eaton Place, Baltimore. Md Warehouse, Chatta 


noogan. Tenn 


NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO °57 W St 
Providence. PT Son Offer and Warehouse 1281 W Firet St 
Charintte N San Act Tavwvior Gaffnev Son 
Pens Tevier. Pow Atianta. Ga.: Otto Pratt. Gaffney. 
S. C.: H. B. Rox 272. Atianta. Ga 


N.Y. & N. J. LUBRICANT CO.. 292 Madison Ave... New York 
City. Sou. Office. 1990 W. Morehead Bt... Phone Char- 
lotte, N. C.. Spartanhbure. C.. Atlanta, Ga.. Greenville. C 


NORLANDER MACHINE CO... New Bedford Mas« Sou 
Plant. 2178 W. Tone &t.. Gastonia. N.C 


NORMA-.HOFFMANN BEARINGS CORP... Stamford. Conn 
Son. Rep... FE. W.  Tawrence. 1841 Chariotte. N. Cc 


ONYX OIL & CHEMICAL CO.. Jersey Citv. N. J. Sou. Rep 
FAwin W. Kiumph. 1716 Garden Terrace. Charlotte. N. C 


PARKS.CRAMER CO... Piants at Fitchhbure. Masa.. and Char 
lotte N.C Atianta Offtee Bona Allen Ride 


PERKINS SON. Inc... B. F., Holvoke,. Mase 


PROVIDENT LIFE & ACCIDENT INS. CO... Chattanooga 
Tenn. Southeastern Div. Office, 819 Johnston Bide... Charlotte 
N. 


RHODE ISLAND TOOL CO.. Providence, R. I Sou Rep., 
Henry Anner. Rox 1515. Greenville. S. C 


ROY & SONS, B. S.. Worcester. Mass Sou. Office. 21 Byrd 
Rivd., Greenville, S. C. John R. Roy, Representative 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS, 147 Milk St.. Boston. Mass Sou 
Office and Repair Depot, Charlotte, N C.. Walter W Gavle. 
Sou. Agent: Branch Sou. Offices, Atlanta, Ga., John TL. Graves 
Mer.: Greenville. S. C 


SAVOGRAN CO... THE. BRoston. Mass Sou. Dist. Mer... John 
T. Wilkes, P. O. Box 10, Laurens, S. C.: B. M. Gregory. 624 Sth 
Court, S. Birmingham. Ala... Alabama and Western Tennessee 


oo CHEMICAL CO., Jersey City, N. J. Sou. Rep.. Har- 
old P iller. Greenville. S C Alexander W. Anderson, 10 Mil 
ton Edgewood, R. 


SEYDEL-WOOLLEY €@ CO., 748 Rice St.,. N.W., Atianta, Ga 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS CO., THE, Cleveland. 0. Sou. Ware- 
houses: Richmond, 12315 FE. Main St.: Savannah. 655 FE. TAiberty 
St.: Charlotte, 222 W. First St.: Spartanbure. 158 FE. Matin 8t.: 
Columbia 1712 Main St.: Atlanta. 70 Rroad St N W.: Columbus 
1938 Rroadway: Nashville. 711 Church St.: Chattanooga. 8296-28 
Rroad St.: Birmingham, 2016 Third Ave... N.: Montgeomerv. 32 
Commerce St.: Knoxville, 314 S. Gay St Sou. H 
Steger, 222 W. ist St.. Charlotte. N. C.: R. B. Olmey. 158 EB 
W. O. Masten, 2208 S. Main St Winston-Salem. N. C.: T. R 
Moore 509 Westover Ave.. toanoke Va (5 N Io nes, 207 G las- 
cock St.. Raleigh. N. C W. H. Mastbrook. 105 W. Iver St.. 
Greensboro, N. C.: John Limbach. 70 Rroad St.. N.W.. Atlanta 
Ga.: D. S. Shimp, 3 Cummins Station. Nashville. Tenn.: O. A 
King, Apt. 1, 2400 Barton Avec... Richmond, Va.: James C. Wilk- 
inson, 230 Bay View Bivd., Portsmouth. Va 


SIGNODE STEEL STRAPPING CO., 2600-2690 N. Western 
Ave... Chicago, I] Sou. Warehouses and Offices. Greensboro. N 
(., 908 Lakeview St.. "Phone 6935, O. B. Shelton. Rep.: Atlanta. 
Ga.. 113 Courtland St., S.E., A. S. Stephens, Rep.: New Orleans. 
la., 700 Tchoupitoulas St., P. FE. Odenhahl, Rep 


SLIP-NOT BELTING CORP., Kingsport, Tenn 


SOCONY VACUUM OIL CO., Inc., Southeastern Div. Office. 
1602 Baltimore Trust Bide., Baltimore. Md Warehouses: Tnion 
Storage Warehouse Co., 1000 W. Morehead St., Charlotte. N. ¢C.: 
Textile Warehouse C'o.. 511 Rhett St Greenville, S. C.: South 
Atiantic Bonded Warehouse Co., Greensboro, N. C.: New South 
txpress Lines, Columbia, S. C.; Terminal Storage Corp., 317 N 
17th St., Richmond, Va.; Taylor Transfer Co., 102 Boush 8t.. 
Norfolk, Va. 
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SOLVAY SALES CORP., 40 Rector St., New York City. Sou. 
Distributors: Chas. H. Stone, Chariotte, N. C.; Miller-Lenfestey 
Supply Co., Tampa, Miami, and Jacksonville, Fla. Sou. Rep., 
H. ©. Pierce, 212 8S. Tryon St., Charlotte, N. C. 


SONOCO PRODUCTS CO., Hartsville, 8. C. 
SOUTHERN SPINDLE & FLYER CO., Chariotte, N. C. 


STALEY MFG. CO., A. E., Decatur, Tl Sou. Offices, 1710 
Rhodes-Haverty Bldge.. Atlanta, Ga., Wm. H. Randolph, Jr., Sou. 
Mer.. 812 Montgomery Blde., Spartanburg, 8. C., Geo. A. Dean. 
Reps... W. T. O’Steen Greenville, 8S. C.; John A. Harris, Greens- 
boro. N. C.: John T. Higginbothem; H. A. Mitchell, Birming- 
ham, Ala 


STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO., 2100 W. Allegheny Ave., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. Sou. Office Plant, 621 BE. McBee Ave., Greenville, 
s c.. H. E. Tdttlejohn and J. J. Kaufman, Jr., Vice-Pres. in 
charge of reed plant: Atlanta, Ga., H. Raiford Gaffney, 268 Mc- 
Donough Bivd., Greensboro, N. C., C. W. Catn. 


STEIN. HALL &@ CO., Inc., 285 Madison Ave., New York City. 
Sou. Office, Johnston Blde., Charlotte, N. C., Ira L. Griffin, Mgr 


STERLING RING TRAVELER CO., 101 Lindsey St., Fall 
River. Mass. Sou. Rep.. Geo. W. Walker, P. O. Box 78, Green- 
vile. S. C.: D. J. Quillen, P. O. Box 443, Spartanburg, S. C. 


TERRELL MACHINE CO.. Charlotte, N. E. A. Terrell, 
Pres. and Mer. 


TEXAS CO.. THE. New York. N. ¥Y. District Offices, Box 901. 
Norfolk. Va.. and Box 1722. Atlanta. Ga. Bulk plants and ware- 
honsee In all principal cities. Lubrication Pneineers. L. Mar- 
ine TT Oenen W Warrer Greanehorn WN W 
Goebel. Roanoke. Va.: A. H. Bamman. Norfolk. Va.; P. H. 
Raker. Spartanbure. S. C.: D. L. Keys, Richmond, Va. 


TEXTILE-FINISHING MACHINERY CO., Providence, R. I. 
Sou. Office. Johnston Bide.. Charlotte, N. C. 


TEXTILE SHOP. THE. Franklin St., Spartanbure, 8. C. E. J. 
Faddv. Sec. and Treas. 


UNIVERSAL WINDING CO., Providence, R. I. Sou. Offices, 
Charlotte. N. C.. Atlanta, Ga. 


U S$ BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO.. Manchester, N. H. Sou. 
Plants. Greenville. S. C.: Johnson City. Tenn., and Monticello. 
Ga. Son. Reps... BF. Rowell Holt, 1008 Johnston Bide.. Chariotte, 
N. C.: M. Ousley. P O. Box 816, Greenville, 8. C.; Chas. Sidney 
Jordan. Monticello, Ga., and L. K. Jordan, Sales Mer., Monti- 
cello, Ga. 


U. 8. GUTTA PERCHA PAINT CO., Providence. R. I. Sou. 
Fac. Rens.. J Palmer. 1400-A Woodside Greenville, 
K Palmer. P. O. Box 241. Birmingham. Ala.: William M 
Moore. 601 Pearl St.. TLanchbure. Va.: William H. Patrick. 
Onkland St... Gastonia. N. C. Sou. Distributors Barreled 
Sunitteht. TD A. Hines. 818 Twelfth St... Lynchburg. Va.: The 
Henry Watlke Co.. P. O. Rox 1008. Norfolk. Va.: Bullington 
Paint Ine... Fourth and Broad Richmond. Va.: Mor- 
Ine. 111 W. Rroad St... Savannah. Ga.: Nelson Hdw. Co.. 
17 Campbell Ave... Roanoke. Va.: Atlantic Paint 207 
Meetine St. Charleston. S. C.: Pritchard Paint & Glass Co. of 
Acheville. 77 Patton Ave... Asheville. N. C.: Pritchard Paint & 
Mlase Co... 12 W Sth St.. Charlotte. N. C.: Gate City Paint Co.. 
110 Greene Greenshoro, N. C.: Montgomery & Crawford. 
Spartanhbore. C.: The Townsend Lumber Co., Anderson. 
Chanman Drue Co., 516 State St.. Knoxville. Tenn.: The 
FMason-Morean Cn 822 Second Ave... N.. Nashville. Tenn.: Bins- 
wanger Co of Tenn £45-655 Tinton Ave... Memphis. Tenn.: 
Camphell Coal 226-240 Marietta St... N.W.. Atlanta. Ga.: 
Favrot Roofine & Supniv Co.. ©. Box 116. Station G. New 
Orleans. Standard Ride. Mt. Co.. Inc.. 280 St.. Rirm- 
in@ham Aln.: Shaw Paint & Wallpaper Co... Durham. N. C:: 
Viek Paint Co. 219 W. Fifth St.. Winston-Salem. N. C.: Baldwin 
Suppiv Co... Rinefield. W. Va.: Baldwin Sunpnlv Co., Becklev, W 
Va Soanthern Pine T.rmber Co 194 FE. Matn St... Clarkebhure 
W Rhodes. Ince 809 Cherry St.. Chattanooga. Tenn.: W. A 
Wileon & Sone 1499.95 Main St... Wheeline. W. Va.: Emmons- 
TlIawkine Hardware 1028 3rd Ave... Huntineton. W. Va.: 
Raldwin Sunnlw Co..518 Canitol St.. Charleston. W. Va.: RBRald- 
win supply Co., Logan. W. Va 


U. S. RING TRAVELER CO.. 159 Aborn St.. Providence. R. ] 
Sou. Rens... William W Vaughan. P. O. Box 792. Greenville. 8S 
™: Oliver B. Tand. P. O. Box 188, Athens, Ga. 


VEEDER-ROOT. Inc... Hartford. Conn Sou. Office. Room 
1491 Woodside Ridge... Greenville. S. C.. Bdwin Howard, Sou 
Sales Mer 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER CO.,. Providence, R. I.. with Sou 
Office and Stock Room at 173 W. Franklin Ave... P. 0. Box 842. 
Gaatonia N C Also stock room tn charge of B. F Barnes, Oe 
Mer.. 17382 Inverness Ave... N.F.. Atlanta. Ga. 


VISCOSE CO., Johnston Bide... Charlotte, N. C.. Harry L. Dal- 
ton, Mer 


WAK, Inc., 814 S. Tryon St... Charlotte, W. A. Kennedy, 
Pres. 


WATSON WILLIAMS MFG. CO.. Millbury, Maas. Sou. Reps.. 
m Ragan Phone 2234. High Point. N. C.: FE. V. Wlison. 
Phone 4685. 107 Elm St... Greenville, S. C. 


WHITIN MACHINE WORKS. Whitinsville, Mass. Sou. Office. 
Whitin Bide. Charlotte. N. C.. W. H. Porcher and R. I. Dalton. 
Mers.: 1817 Healey Ride... Ga. Sou. Reps., M. P. Thom- 
as. Charlotte Office: I. D. Wingo and M. J. Bentley. Atlanta 
Office 


WHITINSVILLE SPINNING RING CO., Whitinsville. Mass. 
Seu. Rep.. H. Ross Brock, LaFayette, Ga. 


WILLIAMS & SONS, |. B., Dover, N. H. Sales Reps... C. C 
Withington, 710 Woodside Bidg., Greenville, 8. C.; R. A. Brand, 
203 tatta Arcade, Charlotte, N. C,; P. B. Raiford, 188 Wash.- 
ington Lane, Concord, N. C. 
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WINDLE 4 CO., J. H., 231 S. Main St., Providence, R. L 


WOLF, JACQUES 4 CO., Passaic, N. J. Seu. Reps., C. R. 
Bruning, 306 S. Chapman St., Greensboro, N. C.; G. . Rearell, 
Jefferson Apts., 501 E. 5th St., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


WYTHEVILLE WOOLEN MILLS, Inc., Wytheville, Va. Sou. 
Reps., Charlotte Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Montgomery & 
Crawford Co., Inc., Spartanburg, S. C.; Sullivan Hardware Co., 
Anderson, S. C.; Southern Belting Co., Atlanta, Ga.; Russell A. 
Singleton, Jackson, Miss., and Dallas, Tex.; Proximity Mercan- 
tile, Greensboro, N. C. 


Firm Rayon Market Expected Well Into Autumn 


Although some curtailment in textile activity is expect- 
ed during the summer months, the rayon industry looks 
forward to a firm demand well into the Autumn, accord- 
ing to the current issue of the Rayon Organon, published 
by the Textile Economics Bureau, Inc. 

“Because of a short supply situation,” it is stated, 
“rayon was not able to go on the consumption spree 
which has been experienced by some of the other fibers 
over the last nine months. Perhaps by reason of this 
situation, we find that stocks of rayon yarn are very low 
and that stocks of rayon woven goods are of easily man- 
ageable size. 

“The Fall weaving demand for rayon will be predicated 
on a large range of new fabrics—last season’s fabrics, of 
which the stocks fortunately are low, may be passe. For 
these reasons of manageable cloth inventories, short yarn 
supply, and the style nature of rayon goods, it is believed 
that the demand for rayon will continue to be very firm. 
And this is in spite of any unfavorable sympathetic re- 
actions which might be expected in rayon demand as 
caused by the future reduced consumption of other 
fibers.” 

Producers’ deliveries of viscose plus cupra (non-ace- 
tate) rayon yarn to domestic mills was slightly lower dur- 
ing June as compared with May. Shipments as measured 
by the Organon’s regular index of 517 compare with 530 
in May and a 1936 average of 513. 

Producers’ stocks of viscose plus cupra (non-acetate) 
rayon yarn as of June 30th continue to be negligible at 
0.1 month's supply. The acute shortage of rayon yarn 
thus persists, with little hope of alleviating this situation 
for some time in the future. 


Equipment For Sale 


? 


Chances are you'll find a buyer through a 


Textile Bulletin 


WANT AD 
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47 SUPPLY OF WATER 


OUTSIDE WHICH WILL 


N EV ER 
FREEZE / 


VOGEL, Frost-Proof Hydrant, which 
costs so little to install, assures you of this 
convenience. YVOGET, Hydrants have been 
sold by plumbers for more than 25 years: 
they have no mechanism to get out of 
order and when properly installed will never 
freeze no matter how cold the weather. 
Install a VOGET, Frost-Proof Hydrant and 
assure yourself of a dependable supply of 
water all year ‘round. 


JOSEPH A. VOGEL COMPANY 
Wilmington, Del. e¢ St. Louis, Mo. 


EL, Products 


“Clark’s Weave Room 
Calculations” 
By W. A. GRAHAM CLARK 
Textile Expert of U. S. Tariff Commission 
Second edition. Completely revised and enlarged. A 


practical treatise of cotton yarn and cloth calculations tor 
the weave room. Price, $3.00. 


“Practical Loom Fixing” 
(Fourth Edition) 


By THomaAs NELSON 
Completely revised and enlarged to include chapters on 
Rayon Weaving and Rayon Looms. Price, $1.25. 
“Carding and Spinning 
By Geo. F. Ivey 


A practical book on Carding and Spinning. Price, $1.00 


Books That Will Help You With 


Your Problems 


Published By 


Clark Publishing Company 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Production CAN keep 
pace with pay! 


The rapid rise in labor cost can be largely offset by 
stepping up the efficiency of machinery. The simple 
step of replacing ‘good-enough" rings with new high- 
polish DIAMOND FINISH, has frequently added 10% 
to 15% to the amount of yarn a spinner can tend with 
the same or less effort per day. 


WHITINSVILLE 


SPIANIAG CO. 
Makers of Ipinning and JIwister R ings since 1873 


Southern Representative: H. ROSS BROCK. Lafayette, Georgia 
Mid-West Representative: ALBERT R. BREEN. 80 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 


“Cotton Mill Processes and 
Calculations” 


By D. A. ToMPKINS 
Third edition. Completely revised. An elementary text 


book for the use of textile schools and home study. Illus- 
trated throughout. Price, $2.00. 


for Dyehouse Troubles” 
By Wm. C. Dopson, B.E. 
A book dealing with just that phase of dyeing which 


constitutes the day’s work of the average mill dyer. Price, 
$1.50. 


“Cotton Spinners Companion” 
By I. C. NoBLe 


A handy .and complete reference book. Vest size, Price, 
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Textile» NEW 
BALL BEARING 


FOUIPPED 


SWING TENTER 


Designed along the same lines and containing a majority §_ Fabric Travel or Forward Motion of the Tenter at speeds 
of the patented features of Textile's Automatic Straight- | unequalled on previously designed machines of this type. 
away Double Beam Tenter, this New Ball Bearing equipped 


Swing Tenter affords smooth high speed operation com- The drive ee to 
pletely meeting the desires and expectations of finishing motion 45 tain a s ata 
plant executives. t y ing uniform tension 
The outstanding feature of this new machine is the indi- eee ee oe oe 

vidual drive of the swing beam motion, permitting the The illustrations show a battery of Textile's New Swing 
independent operation and speed control of same over Tenters in an outstanding New England Finishing plant, also 
wide limits. It has been found possible to operate the a close-up of the delivery end or driving head section. 


FOR ADVANCED DESIGN IN FINISHING MACHINERY CONSULT Jedile 


he Textile; Fuu stung Machiner y Co 


New York Office southern Uthece 


50 Church St, Johnston Bidg.. Chariotte, N. 


Providence. R. 


Manufacturers of Machinery for Bleaching, Mercerizing, Dyeing, Printing, Finishing and Sanforizing Textile Fabrics 
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